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Piccadilly and Pall Mall. 


nee 


there been any abroad, more handsomely 
adorned.” Archbishop Tenison was the first 
rector; and a large and fashionable congrega- 
tion immediately filled it. Closer to St. James’s 
Palace the dainty Duchess of Cleveland built 
Cleveland House, and sold land round about it, 
on which more houses were built. Good houses 
were erected in Pall-mall, and inhabited by persons 
of fashion, Nell Gwynne being one of them. 
St. James’s-place, Park-place, Arlington-street, 
Sackville-street, known as the longest in London 
without a turning; Bond-street, called after Sir 
Thomas Bond, of Peckham, comptroller of the 


household to the queen-mother and friend of 


James II.; Albemarle-street, Dover-street, be- 





sauntered and loitered 
in St. James’s Park, feed- | 
ing the ducks at the | 
decoy; chatting with 
Storey, at Storey’s Gate, 
about the necessary 
“wyer,” reeds, “ polles,” 
and baskets for their 
island; passing on to 
the antelopes, Arabian 
sheep, Guinea goats, and 
other zoological items 
newly presented to him, 
and located in an in- 
closure there; watching 
the 300 workmen expe- 
rran ditiously forming the 
4 @4 P® Pp ee Canal at bis command; 
4 AP | l&| glancing at the orange- 
ae _m@a) trees in boxes, that re- 
oven FO” minded him of his con- 
LRiZ 7 tinental exile ; approving 

NN ‘ the long, smooth, mall 
strewed with  cockle- 
shells for the game of pall-mall, and sending, 
too, the ball flying often, as Waller sings, 
“as from a smoaking culverin ’twere shot ;” 
planting trees; or passing into the palace 
garden, watering the acorns planted from the 
Boscobel oak, and shocking Evelyn with light 
talk with Nell Gwynn over the top of the garden- 
wall ;—two hundred years ago, in fine, Picca- 
dilly and Pall-mall, with the district lying be- 
tween the Haymarket and Hyde Park, with its 
surroundings northwards and southwards, were 
undergoing the process we have seen carried out 
in our own day in Belgravia, Westbournia, 
Tyburnia, South Kensington, and Notting-hill, 
among other places. The broad green pastures 
north of St. James’s Park were laid ont in 
streets; and St. James’s Fields, with the hay- 
scented Hay-hill Farm, were swiftly covered 
with mansions. Streets and houses spoken of 
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as the westernmost of the new buildings, within terms and neutral tints; rather, perhaps, too 


a short period were hemmed in with fresh erec- 
tions. A new court suburb, in fact, arose, which | 


extended as far as Berkeley House, on the road | 
to Hyde Park; the intermediate space between | 
the toll-pike at this spot and a cluster of cot- | 
tages at Hyde Park-corner being occupied with | 
the “ figure-yards ” of statuaries. 

Lord Clarendon was the first nobleman who, 
built himself a residence in this new district. | 
His example was followed by Lords Burlington | 
and Berkeley, who built to the east and west of | 
him on the same highway leading into Hyde | 
Park. At the same date the Karl of St. Alban’s | 
planned St. James’s-square. Shortly afterwards, 
the widow of Lord Berkeley built Berkeley-street 
and Stratton-street. A charch was required for 
the new district, and accordingly St. James’s 
Church was built, on ground belonging to the 
Earl of St. Alban’s, with its front to Jermyn- 
street, then a more important place than “ ye 
highway unto Hyde Park” we now call Picca- 
dilly ; for the Dachess of Richmond and Colonel 
Churchill lived in it. Sir Christopher Wren 
designed this edifice, Gibbons beautified it with 
his carvings, and Evelyn wrote of it, “ There 
was no altar anywhere in England, nor has 





sides all the streets departing from and surround- 
ing St. James’s-square, rose on all sides. The 
house newly finished by Lord Clarendon was 
speedily taken down that streets might occupy 
its site; and building operations were the 
fashion of the day. The noblemen who had 
shared the fortunes of Charles, or kept up com- 
munication with the royal exiles on the Conti- 
nent, were possessed, as it were, with reminis- 
cences of the splendour of foreign palaces, and 
strove to produce an approximation to them. 
Evelyn wrote of Berkeley House, “It is very 
well built, and has many noble rooms, but they 
are not very convenient, consisting but of one 
corps de logis. They are all rooms of state, 
without closets. The staircase is of cedar; the 
furniture is princely.” And of Clarendon House, 
“I pronounce it the first palace in England, 
deserving all I have said of it, and a better 
encomiast.” And again, when he deplored the 
demolition of the one and the building on the 
grounds of the other: “ To such a mad intempe- 
rance was the age come of building about a 
city, by far too disproportionate already to the 
nation: I having in my time seen it almost as 
large again as it was within my memory.” 

The site of this “ mad intemperance ” has now 
been made the subject of an interesting volume 
entitled “ Round about Piccadilly and Pall- 


mall.”* Mr. Wheatley shows us the London of 


Evelyn and Pepys; of Sir Charles Sedley and 
Henry Jermyn ; of Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; of Moll Davis, Mary Knight, Nell 
Gwynn, and the rest; of Arabella Churchill 
and Sarah Jennings; of Philibert Grammont, 
Charles Sackville, Roger L’Estrange, of the 
credulous who consulted Lilly, and of the savans 
who looked up to Boyle. His picture is dated 
after the Restoration; and there are the new 
streets, compared with the gabled painted over- 
hanging timber houses of the City before the fire, 


clean, cool, wide, and straight. He tells us who 


built them and who lived in them: in plain 


plain and too neutral ; for brighter colours might 


have been used with advantage, as, by right, the 


subject is entitled to more than mere catalogue 
precision. It was a period of magnificence and 
art-patronage as well as of licentious gallantry, 
and the brush must be often steeped in brilliant 


hues that would rightly depict it. Intermixed with | 
the outskirts of this new district are the exten- | 


sions made in the next century, which covered 
Mayfair, created Berkeley-square, continued the 
line of houses in Piccadilly to Hyde Park-corner, 
and crept down Park-lane; the London of 
Addison, Steele, Pope, Gay, Swift, Prior, and 
Prior’s Kitty, of Garrick and Hogarth. In the 
Weekly Journal, of June 1st, 1717, there is a 
paragraph :—“ The new buildings between Bond- 
street and Mary-le-bone go on with all possible 
diligence ; and the houses even let and sell before 
they are built. They are already in great 
forwardness.” Defoe, in his “ Tour,’ wrote, 
“‘ Several fine new streets, as Hill-street, Charles- 
street, &c., are built near Berkeley-square and 





* « Round about Piccadilly and Pall-mall ; or, a Ramble 
from the Haymarket to Hyde Park, consisting of & 
Retrospect of the various Changes that have occurred in 
the Court End of London.” By Henry B. Wheatley. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 1870. 


Mayfair, in a place which herds and herdsmen, 
very few years ago, only inhabited. But now 
the residence of many of the first gentry, equally 
splendid and convenient.” And Horace Walpole 
declared, November, 1759, “I stared to-day at 
Piccadilly like a country squire; there are 
twenty new stone houses.” Over and above the 
information connecting these districts with these 
times are farther extensions and supplemental 
facts that bring the work in parts up to the pre- 
sent day. 

Piccadilly is first described with the streets to 
the north and south of it; then Hyde Park, the 
Green Park, St. James’s Park, St. James’s and 
Buckingham palaces, Pall-mall, and St. James’s- 
square. 

Most of the houses of Piccadilly are identified 
with interesting associations. The three first 
great houses,—Clarendon House, Barlington 
House, and Berkeley House,—have three chap- 
ters set apart to them, in which are given a 
large number of facts relating to their building, 
builderz, residents, and visitors. Clarendon 
House, we know, was pulled down in the lifetime 
of Evelyn, as he records the prize paid for the 
purchase and realised by the old materials, and 
the intention to build a new town and most 
magnificent piazza upon the site. Burlington 
House is now more widely known than ever ; and 
Berkeley House, afterwards called Devonshire 
House, burnt down in 1733, and rebuilt by the 
third Dake of Devonshire, from a design by Kent, 
is to the fall as glorified by association with wit, 
rank, and beauty as it has ever been. The less 
important houses are taken in rotation, begin- 
ning with Swan & Edgar’s, on the north side, 
and coming round past Fortnum & Mason’s, 
which Meliboeus said, so appreciatingly, would 
have been better named as Savory & Moore’s, to 
the White Bear Inn, on the south side. In this 
double row of houses have lived or visited 
celebrities almost without number. Handel, 
Kent, and the danseuse Violette (Mrs. Garrick) 
were domiciled in Barlington House in the time 
of the celebrated third Earl. Fox lodged at an 
oilman’s in this street; and his father, Lord 
Holland, also liged in it, in 1771. William 
Beckford, the author of “ Vathek;” George 
Selwyn; Verrio, the painter; the Earl of Sunder- 
land, described by Queen Anne, passionately, as 
the “ subtillest workingest villain that is on the 
face of the earth;” Sir Francis Burdett, Lord 
Byron, Sir Thorias Lawrence, Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, Madame d’Arblay, the Ear. of 
Coventry, who married the beautifal Miss Gan. 
ning, the Duke of Queensberry, and Lord 
Palmerston, are mentioned by Mr. Wheatley as 
having, at various times, occupied houses in 
Piccadilly. In the Albany, too, have lived Lord 
Byron, Canning, Macaulay, Smirke, Gell, Lut- 
trell, and “ Monk” Lewis, among other notabili- 
ties. Bat it is as the Great Western-road, with toll- 
| pike at intervals ; highwaymen scarcely farthe: 
| apart ; “figures yards” adjoining one another ; 
| groups of “ fine gentlemen ” passing along it to 
| take the air” in Hyde Park or try their luck at 





‘the gaming-honse, either at bowls or cards ; 
‘coaches full of the “ quality” stuck fast by 
reason of the badness of the ways, or on their 
road to race each other in Hyde Park; with 
‘knots of passengers staring at the calash the 
Count de Grammont had had maie in Paris and 
| presented to the King, and which Lady Castle- 
| maine and La Belle Stuart both importuned him 
‘to lend them as soon as they saw it; or at the 
Duchess of Cleveland, standing up in her chariot 
to call Wycherley a rascal ; or at Kynaston, the 
handsome youth the actor of female parts, who, 
dressed in his stage costume, was made much 
of, and driven round the park by ladies of 
fashion directly the play was over, that 
we find most contrast to its present con- 
dition. Mr. Wheatley goes into the question 
of the origin of the name Piccadilly, and, after 
arraying all the facts he has been able to gather, 
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comes to the conclusion that the district was 
called Piccadilly, and the principal house on it 
Piccadilly Hall, which was a distinct building to 
Shavers’ Hall, or the great gaming-house, which 
was, also, from its situation, spoken of as Picca- 
dilly. He believes Higgins the tailor, mentioned 
in Blount’s “ Glossographia” as the builder of 
the gambling-house, to have been a myth. Yet 
we find it written in the “‘ New World of Words,” 
compiled by Milton’s nephew, as a definition of 
the word Pickadil, “the hem about the skirt of 
a garment; the extremity or utmost end of 
anything: whence a great gaming-house, built 
by one Higgins, a taylor, famous for making 
such old-fashioned skirts, was called Pickadilly, 
and a street in the subarbs of London is still 
known by that name: ” showing the myth was 
taken to be a fact at that date. The pickadille 
was @ name also given to a particularly shaped 
collar, altuded to by Cotgrave, Barnaby Rich, 
-Overbury, Middleton, Fletcher, and Drayton. 

Speaking of the “ Junior Athenzoum Club,” at 
the corner of Down-street, the author says the 
Club bought the house “from Mrs. Hope for 
54,6501., and in addition they have to pay a 
ground-rent of 5901.” This is not quite correct. 
The sum paid to Mrs. Hope was 45,0001., the 
remainder of the amount named was the cost of 
farniture, fittings, repairs, and alterations. 

When we come to Pall-mall, the highway be- 
tween St. James’s Palace and Charing-cross, we 
seem, more distinctly still, to step back into the 
days of the Stuarts. It was then a roadway, 
bounded on the south by the wall of the park, 
and on the north ran an avenue of trees forming 
a mall, with a few small houses on the south 
side. A grant was made of a piece of ground | 
1,400 ft. in length, and 23 ft. in breadth, to Dan 
O'Neale, groom of the bedchamber, and John 
Denham, surveyor of the works, “ between St. 


quired a house-dog, as he had situated hie house 
among thieves and murderers. This, however, 
was soon changed, for Chesterfield House became 
a centre, and the fashionable world came and 
settled round it. Although the exterior of the 
house is pretentious and without elegance, the 
interior is fine, and the earl was jastly proud of 
it. He watched its progress with the greatest 
interest, and wrote lovingly about it to his 
friends. . » He was proud of the large 
courtyard in front, and the large garden behind, 
two things rare in London, though then common 
in Paris. In March, 1749, he writes to his friend, 
Solomon Dayrolles:—‘I have yet finished no- 
thing but my boudoir and my library ; the former 
is the gayest and most cheerful room in England, 
the latter the best.’ . . . Oneroom had a 
large looking-glass made up of pieces, but with 
all the joins painted over with Capids and roses ; 
another had its candle-branches constructed to 
represent gilt tasselled ropes. The Italian draw- 
ing-room, besides its splendid glass chandelier, 
had a noble marble mantelpiece, with standing 
figures.” Mr. Wheatley denies that this house 
is about to be pulled down. 

The author, though not giving very clear 
architectural descriptions, makes special men- 


tion of the marble staircase as the great feature | 


$e 


reverent haste for them, and soe after them 
againe, that I never saw y° like in my life,” 
There were 1,500 coaches present,—a fast the 
writer easily ascertained, because each paid an 
entrance-toll of 2s. 6d., and every horse wag 
charged 1s. The catching of the ladies Cromwell 
at the turn is explained by the Frenchman 
Misson, who relates, in his mention of the 
“diversion of the ring,” that the coaches of the 
company drove round and round; but “when 
they have turn’d for some time round one way 
they face about and turn t’other: so rowls the 
world.” Things have little changed. 

As we have mentioned the illustrations of the 
parks, we will add a list of the houses shown in 
cuts. First, there is Hyde Park-corner with 
Apsley House in 1800 ; then come Melbourne, or 
York House, now the Albany; Hertford House 
(formerly Barrymore House), which is No. 105, 
Piccadilly, built on the figure yard of John Van 
Nost, described by his widow as the “ late famoug 
sculptor ;’ Old Apsley House, 1828, when it was 
a red-brick mansion as designed by the brothers 
Adams, and innocent of the facing of Bath stone 
it has since put on; three views of Burlington 
House, the original structure, set im its long 
prim garden, and showing the slip since con. 
verted into Burlington Arcade, the front, as left 





of the house. This was originally at Cannons, by the third earl, taken from a photograph in 
but was purchased from the Duke of Chandos ' 1868, and a view of the colonnade, saved only 
by the earl when that seat was taken down. just in time from being dispersed as old materials 
The ill character of the neighbourhood alluded ‘and now awaiting its fate in Battersea Park, with 
to in the requirement of a house-dog is borne a fourth cut of the old brick curtain wall, now 
out by the fact that Jack Sheppard lodged in demolished, that was one of the curiosities of 
Mayfair; but we must consider it gilded, if not London in its time; Queensberry House, where 
altogether changed, when we count up the num- | Gay enjoyed ducal hospitality so long, its present 
ber of royal personages who have since lived in | representative Uxbridge House; Marshal Wade's 
South Audley-street. Louis XVIII, Charles X., house, in Oid Burlington-street, bailt by the 
Ezalité, Dake de Chartres, and Queen Caroline third Earl of Barlington, and said to be too small 





James’s Park and Pall-mall,” and the new 


have all been residents. 
The parks are always pleasant subjects for 


to live in and too large to hang to a watch 
'chain; Clarendon House, 1667-83; Devonshire 


street was commenced forthwith. It was at first comment, and Mr. Wheatley places them in their House, 1808 ; Chesterfield House, Backingham 
spoken of as Catharine-street, in honour of | usnal agreeable light. There are several illus-| House in 1748; Schomberg House; and the 
Catharine of Braganza, but on the formation of | trations giving views of different portions and | screen of Carlton House. The old Haymarket 


the new Pall-mall in the park, was distinguished 
as the Old Pall-mall. In the Act for creating 
the parish of St. James, 1685, the transition is 
indicated in the title, ‘‘ Catharine-street alias 
Pa!l-mall-street.” Dr. Sydenham appears to 
have been one of the earliest and longest resi- 
dents. To his house flocked the “ quality ” with 
their conflicting complaints, amongst which the 
spleen was as troublesome as any; and if there 
were courtiers not upon his list of patients, we 
may conclude that these, some time or other, 
cousulted another resident in the same street, 
Dr. Haworth, physician to James I[f., when Dake 
of York, Asedan-chair stand became one of the 
institutions of the street, and many a bright 
“ toast of the town” has been carried in these 
conveyances through this pleasant thoroughfare. 
We may be sure scores of sedans set down their 
occupants at Joseph Clarke’s, the posture mas- 
ter, whose extraordinary flexibility enabled him 
to puzzle surgeons and tailors alike; and at 
Lord Bolingbroke’s, when he returned from 
exile; and at Mra. Delany's. Gay came often to 
Lord Bolingbroke’s, and he wrote of the street, 
entranced :— 
** Oh, bear me to the paths of fair Pell-mell, 

Safe are thy pavements, grateful is thy smell ; 

At distance rolls along the gilded coach, 

Nor sturdy carmen on thy walks encroach,” &c. 

Steele, Sterne, Gibbon, Qain, Mrs. Abingdon, 

were among the later celebrities who lodged in 
the street temporarily; and Defoe wrote in 
1703, “Iam lodged in the street called Pall- 
mall, the ordinary residence of all strangers, 
because of its vicinity to the Queen’s Palace, 
the park, the Parliament House, the theatres, 
and the chocolate and coffee houses, whera the 
best company frequent.” Mr. Wheatley quotes, 
too, the lines of Charles Morris as another 
indication of the esteem in which this thorough- 
fare has been held :— 


** In town let me live, then, in town let me die: 
for in trath I can’t reli-h the country, not L 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell 
Oh give me the sweet shady side of Pall-mall.”’ 

Asa specimen of the mode in which the dif. 
ferent subjects are treated, we will quote a portion 
of Mr. Wheatley’s description of another cele. 
pap ee Chesterfield House :— 

“The chief glory of Mayfair is the fine mansi 
Chesterfield House, in South Andioy-atroet 
which was built by Isaac Ware, for the great 
Karl of Chesterfield. Its present position, sur- 
rounded by streets and houses, is very different 
from what it was 120 years ago. The earl’s 
friends were surprised at his having chosen so 
desolate a place, and he himself said that he re- 





objects in them. In a plan of St. James’s Park 
in the reign of Charles II., reduced from a plan 
in Kip’s Théatre de la Grande Brétagne, we can 
see the palace, with Cleveland House nestling 
close against it, and the Mall stretching out on 
both tides of it as straight as an arrow, the canal 
crossing the park horizontally, and, equally 
straight, Rosamond’s Pond at the head of it, 
divided from it only by avenues of trees, the 
Dack and Decoy Island at the other end, and the 
Admiralty, Horse Guards, Tilt-yard, and Cock- 
pit close by. There is a good account of the 
famous pond in which so many sixteenth-century 
suicides took place. It is rightly stated that it 
was filled up in 1770; but it might have been 
added that another pond in the Park received 
the name, and bore it for seventy years after that 
date. A view shows Constitution-hill in 1748, 


| Theatre, and the entrauce to the Opera House 
| previous to 1820, are also shown ; and there is 
a map of the district surveyed, and a view of 
one of its principal features, St. James’s-square. 
Half the frail ladies of the court seem to have 
flocked to the piazza, as this last-mentioned 
square was first called, directly it was built. 
Arabella Churchill and Moll Davis lived next 
door to one another in it; Nell Gwynn, and he 
| who is said to have received an earldom for 
giving her up to the king, Charles Sackville, 
| Karl of Middlesex, also lived in it ; and Catherine 
Sedley, when sent from court, had a honse fur- 
nished for her here, and, showing how curiously 
open sin of one sort was considered compatible 
with religious observances, “ a seat taken for her 
in the new consecrated St. Ann’s Church.” The 
| memories of other ladies with equal charms and 





an open piece of country, with a carriage and | superior reputations are associated with the new 
four, horsemen, and a few foot-passengers onthe piazza; for at No. 6, lived John, Lord Hervey, 
unfenced road. Mr. Wheatley reminds us itwas who married the lovely Molly Lepeli, aud his 
the scene of the meeting between Charles II.| son, who married Miss Chudieigh ; and at No. 10 
and his brother, when the former, in reply tothe lived “ Ada! sole daughter of my house and 
congratulations of James, remarked,—‘ No kind heart,” the Countess of Lovelace. Scarcely, 
of danger, James, for Iam sure no man in England | indeed, is there a house in the square that 
will take away my life to make you king.” We) has not been inhabited by some well-known 
are shown, too, the Ranger’s Lodge inthe Green personage. It has been, too, a focus of curious 
Park, and the Cheesecake House in Hyde Park, | and splendid assemblies. One hereditary Prince 
taken down in 1835. This last the author identi-| of Tascany was lodged in the Earl of St. Alban’s 
fies as the “Grave Maurice’s Head,” famous’ house here in 1669, and in hononr of the king's 
for cheese-cakes, tarts, and syllabubs in the birthday gave an exhibition of fanciful fireworks 
reign of James I., and mentioned twice in| to the populace, and distribated several casks of 
Shirley’s play of “ Hyde Park,” one of the cha- Italian wine and beer to the admiring crowd. 





racters declaring a bottle had been sent for 
from the “Maurice;”’ and another, that the 
wine was good, because “it comes from his 
excellence’ head.” 


“ maids of hontur” at Richmond in large quan- 
tities, but they gave the nickname of Tart Hall 
to a house in Piccadilly at this time, and were 
not long before they furnished a large trade to 
the Chelsea Bun-house. Very acceptable were 
the syllabubs, doubtless, to the visitors in Hyde 
Park, if the fashion long prevailed to haunt the 
most distinguished visitors, as described in a 
letter to Mr. Scudamore from “J. B.” quoted by 
the author from Notes and Queries,—“ When my 
Lord Protector’s coach came unto y* parke w** 
Col. Ingoldsby and my lord’s daughters onely 
(three of them all in greene, &c.), the coaches 
and horses flocked about them like some miracle, 
but they gallopped (after y* mode court-pace 
now, and w* they all use where-ever they goe) 
round and round y* parke, and all yt great mul- 
titude hunted them, and caught them still at y¢ 
turne like a hare, and then made a Jane with all 


Oar fashionable forefathers | 
were fond of pastry: not only did they consume 


William IIL. supped with Barl Romney “ in St. 
| James’s Great Square,” that he might see the 
| grand display of fireworks there soon after his 
accession; and again, a second display, before 
the house of the Datch Ambassador, with a 
bonfire of 140 barrels of pitch, and a great 
distribution of wine, in commemoration of the 
peace. When the Earl of Ormonde was recalled 
from Ireland by James II., he was escorted to 
his house in this square by a great greeting 
maltitude; and a less friendly mob stoned Lord 
Castlereagh’s houss in it, Another great crowd 
came pouring into the square when Mayor Percy 
arrived with the three French eagles that were 
substantiations of his news of the victory of 
Waterloo ; and others to see Queen Caroline pass 
in state daily to the House of Peers, in 1520, 
from the house formerly occapied by the repa 

author of “Janius,” and let her Majesty by 
his widow. Brilliant gatherings there have been, 
too, of literary and artistic celebrities in several 
of the houses here—notably, those of the Earl 
of Blessington and Karl de Grey; not to be 





eclipsed, even in point of fashion, by the g®y 
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company with high heels and powdered hair, 
that made Almack’s their head-quarters in 
its best days. The character of the place is 


best, laconically expressed, perhaps, by the fact | the 


that Richardson placed the residence of Sir 
Charles Grandison in it. It was linked to the 
domains of art by Wedgwood, who had his show- 
rooms here. Leigh Hunt tells us he has walked 
down Sackville-street more than once, that he 
might tread the same stones Mrs. Inchbald trod 
as she watched the light in Dr. Warren’s window. 
Surely, with the same regard for what is worthy, 
we might linger in this square for a summer’s 
day, and not exhaust ite associations. 

Mr. Wheatley has done much to intensify our 
enjoyment of this district; more, even, than the 
Earl of Burlington did when he painted the rail- 
ings before his house with ultramarine at a 
guinea per ounce. Nevertheless, there will be 
readers of his work who will miss several 
requisites, Like the salad that required three 


persons to make it, inclading a maniac for the | 
mixing, the treatment of such a subject calls for. 
many gifts. We must be content if the materials | 


farnished are full and correct; and be ready to 
throw in, as we read, the feeling and fancy they 
evoke. We promise our readers many momen- 
tary realisations of old times and pleasant 
reverberations from them before they have 
walked in ha'f the footateps pointed out. 











THE SIXTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION 

OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 

WATER-COLOURS. 

Ir is impracticable, within the limits at our 
disposal, to attempt anything like a classificating 
criticism of the 261 water-colour drawings, or, 
as most of them may more appropriately be 
called, “ paintings in water-colours,” which com- 
pose the attractive exhibition of the present 
season. Ail we can attempt is, to point ont a 
few of those which most readily strike the atten- 
tion of the visitor, or which, in our judgment, 
have the highest claim to something more than 
a passing glance of admiration. The general 
character of the drawings is good; and there 
are several works, by different well-known hands, 
which call for the careful study of the student, 
no less than that of the critic. 

Of those masters of their craft whose works 
speak so distinctly from the walls of the Pall- 
Mall Gallery, the first name that occurs is one 
which is prefaced with the sad words “ the late.’’ 
It is in death alone that the hand of George 
Rosenberg has lost ita cunning. Independently 
of this special claim on our regret and our 
sympathy, the purely artistic qualities of 
many, not to say of all, of the seven drawings 
exhibited under the name of this artist, are of 
a very striking character. We see ample evi- 
dence of a rare power, first to seize a special 
aspect of nature, to apprehend it in its very 
essence, and then to project it upon paper. The 
scenes are not like reflexions in a mirror, fixed 
by the arts of the chemist, but they are life-like 
reproductions, in which the master-thought of 
the scene gives tone to the whole. Thus in the 
“Toe Plough—the Glacier at Bawr Brae, Nor- 
way” (126) the dark, transient, sapphire hue of 
the riven ice is a marvel of artistic felicity. The 
dark green of the foliage that clusters round the 
double-pointed gateway of “Goodrich Castle” 
again looks like a bit of ivy brought into the 
room and hung by the side of pictures. The 
“Interior of Tintern Abbey” (55) is a less 
accented production; but as a specimen of a 
pure, broad, level touch, filling a large surface 
with a fine representation of a noble ruin, it 
affords an admirable study. 

Among artists now happily living, one of the first 
places in the present exhibition must be awarded 
to Carl Haag, who contributes four pictures of 
rare and striking merit. We have no room to 
enter into the question of the new style of art 
which is developing out of what was once water- 
colour drawing. Whatever it may hereafter 
become, we cau trace not only change, but pro- 
gress, within the last twelve months. And it is 
with the more hope that we regard the issue of 
& very hazardous experiment, when we see it in 
progress under the hands of a master who can, 
at all events, when ke chooses, produce a water- 
colour drawing, pureand simple. Such is “ The 
Entrance to Ancient Samaria” (171). Such is 
the architectural g in the hues 


landscape, 
of the Eastern sunlight, that forms the back- | ( 


ground to the gorgeous and striking 
physi of “Sheik Michael el Musrab,” at 
Palmyra (63), The fine bearded face (9), with 











the play of iridescent colour on the stick and the 
folds of the robe, and the dark-eyed “ Semitic 
Belle” (38), are portraits that refase to leave 
memory. 

Of the two contributions by Mr. Holman 
Hunt we can only remark that, proceeding from 
the pencil of an artist of such acknowledged 
power of minute and elaborate finish, they ought 
to be labelled “Note on Colours,” “ Rough 
Sketeb,” or “ Pictorial Memorandum,” or de- 
signated by some title to show that they were 
only intended to enrich the artist’s own memory, 
and serve for the basis of fature paintings. The 
glow of the ‘ Sunset at Chimaldity,” audacious 
and violent as it must seem to English eyes, is 
not an impossible effect. It twinkles and 
shimmers on the paper till you almost withdraw 
the eye. But in the queerly-drawn foliage in 
the foreground, the light shines on the wrong 
side of the plants. They must have been drawn 
in the morning, and would have had a totally 
different visual effect when interposed between 


the eye and that purple glory of sundown. | ‘ii, 


Again, the strange, Medisoval—almost Japanese 
—conventional halo which representa the sun, 
in the “ Festa at Fiesole” (71), does produce on 
the eye the effect of that disc peeping through 
foliage. But how much is requisite in order to 
form this hint ivto a picture? Why should the 
head of the little boy who drops his dram be so 
grotesquely disproportioned ? Why should trees, | 
and girls, and musicians, be lined in by heavy 
touches like the efforts of a child with a brush ? | 
No artist can escape the penalty of taking 
liberties with his own fame. 
Mr. C. J. Pinwell’s “ Elixir of Love” (114) is | 
one of the pictures that first catch the eye. It! 
possesses much merit. The expression of the 
faces is often very tender,—always very trae, | 
and the sentiment is very pleasing. Bat the 
composition has not been kept within the limits of 
probability. Some stirring central attraction, 
the want of which is instinctively felt, alone could 
have brought those forty figures together in 
that scene. The cathedral is built of large 
stones, made of terra cotta. The ground is of no | 
terrestrial material at all. This clever artist 
must give his imagination truths to work upon, 
to take the rank his powers entitle him toreach. 
Mr. Gilbert’s “Arrest of Guido Fawkes” 
(No. 104) is, it is u to say, very 
clever, and tells the tale well. The defiant | 
stare of the bound ruffian, and the frightened | 
look of the shrinking king, are admirable ; and | 
the soft cheek and well-tended locks of the young | 
man who is straining the cords heighten the | 
ruggedness of the prisoner. But the king, | 
although sufficiently contemptible, is not! 
James VI., who, by the way, was not hump.- | 
backed, as Mr. Gilbert’s sovereign appears | 
to be. 
Mr. Branwhite has some remarkable instances | 
of power over the pencil. His “Early Moon-. 
light, a Black Frost” (No. 29) is a perfect) 
photograph ; and we think that in this, and per- | 
haps one or two other instances, the artist has) 
called in the aid of photography to assist in his 
rendering of nature. Mr. Birket Foster’s | 
“Weald of Surrey” requires to be seen at a| 
certain distance, and then gives the swell of a/ 
rich English landscape. We have by no means 
exhausted the list of pictures that stand on the 
same line of merit. But we must claim admi- 
ration for No. 229, “ Lighthouse, Messina, 
Calabria,” by Mr. T. M. Richardson. Of what a 
water-colour drawing should be, in the opinion 
of those who hold with the early method of the | 
art, we consider this the best specimen in the 
room. The scene is admirably chosen, lovely in 
iteelf, well arranged as a composition on the 
paper, and produced by those clear, glowing 
touches of pure colour, with exactly the right 
amount of detail and of finish that were the 
pride of the grand old dranghtemen who founded 
the English school of water-colours. : 
Mr. E. Burne Jones shows, with some eccentri- 
cities, qualities of very highorder. His ‘‘ Phyllis 
and Demophoon” (154), and “ Love disguised as 
Reason’ (64), will gratify others besides his own 
circle of unqualified admirers. ; 
Mr. Gastineau, the Nestor of the Society, 
exhibits some pictures that all must think re- 
markable when the number of years during 
which he has ised the art is remembered ; 
and few persons will visit the gallery without 
noticing (24) “ Waiting for the Ferry-Boat,” 
Walter Goodall ; (84) “ Evening,” Brittan Willis ; 
86) “ Castel Nuovo, Naples,” E. A. Goodall ; 
(94) “Vessels running for Yarmouth Roads,” 
Duncan; (145) “Interior of Milan Cathedral, 


8. Read; and others. 











THE ART-UNION OF LONDON ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


THE 34th annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of this institution took place on Tuesday 
last, on the stage of the Adelphi Theatre (by the 
kind permission of Mr. Benjamin Webster), for 
the purpose of receiving the council’s report, and 
for the distribution of the amount subscribed, 
with a view to the purchase of works of art 
during the year 1870; Lord Houghton, the pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Amongst the company were—The Dean of 
Canterbury, Professor Donaldson, Mr. John 
Martin, Mr. J. , Mr. G. Reid, Mr. J. B. 
Batterworth, Mr. J. , Mr. Lewis Pocock, 
and Mr. E. E. Antrobus (hon. secretaries), Mr. 
Lumb Stoeks, A.R.A., &. 

Mr. Lewis Pocock read the following 

REPORT. 

The Council of the Art-Union of London, in presenting 
their thirty-fourth Annual Report, have the satisfaction of 
stating that, in spite of the depression existing in al) mercan- 
Operations, not only in this country, but in the colonies 
and abroad, the popularity of the work presented to 
the subscribers has raised the amount collected to 
10,7102. 10s. 6d. 

The engraving to be presented to the subscribers for the 
ensuing year, ‘‘ Light and Darkness,” from a picture by 
Mr. George Smith, is of a subject diff-ring in many respects 
from those which have been hitherto selected, being of a 
domestic character, and eminently calculated to awaken 
sympathy, not only for the Blind Girl, but for the good 
work she has undertaken. 

A Scripture-reader, deprived of sight, she endeavours, 
by means of that simple but admirable invention which 
modern science has discovered, to impart to those around 
her the truths which she herself bas learnt to appreciate. 
The subject has been ably treated by Mr. Smith; the 
countenance of the blind girl is earnest and impressive, 
while the effect of her ¢ g and enth upon the 
faces of the several members of the family by which she 





| is surrounded, is excellently depicted. The aged grand- 
mother 


father and grand , deep in thought,—the sorrowful 
countenance of the young mother, the energetic appeal of 
the sister, are in strong contrast with the uodecided ex- 
ae on the countenance of the husband, wavering 

tween the influenees of a drunken assuciate and of the 
words of the reader, The engraving, the Council believe, 
will prove extremely popular, and acceptable to the sub- 
seribers of the Art-Union. 

The Council have secured for the Society a very fine 
copy in chromolithograby, by Messrs. Kell, of a drawing 

io-Como, by Mr. Birket Foster, # number of impres- 
sions of which will be distributed on this ocvasion. 

Vacancies in the Council, caused by the retirement of 
Thomas Beil, esq., F.R.S., and James Anderson Rose, 
esq., F.R.S.L., have been filled up by the election of the 
Hon. Alfred Bagot and the Rev. Dr. Mortimer. 

The Council nave, as usual, to return their warm thanks 
to the loesl honorary secretaries and agents in every 
quarter of the globe for their continued zealous endeavours 
to spread the influence of the Society. 

In spite of the depression in almost all our colonial 
dependencies, ana the almost prohibitory amount of the 
duties, and dearness of money in the United Siates, they 
have to record very fair returns. Amongst a large 
number who merit our thanks, Mr. Dare, of Yoko- 
hama; Messrs. Eyre, Franks, Hawkes, Sherriff, and 
Wilkie, in Australia; Messrs. Potter, of St. John, and 
Wetmore, of Halifax, deserve particular notice as send- 
ing good returns; and, notwithstanding the troubles 
in New Zealand, good lists have come from our repre- 
sentatives in that piace. 

The accounts have been audited by three members of 
the Finance Committee and two gentlemen from the 
general body of subscribers, namely, Mr. G. J. Fearis 
and Mr. W. Wright, to whom the of the Council 
are offered. 

Tne Reserve Fund now amounts to 15,4662. 12s. 9d. 

The following is a brief summary of the receipts and 
expenditure ; a detailed account will, as usual, be printed 
in the Report :— 

Amount of subscriptions...........00eee+ £10,710 10 6 





Cost of prints of the year, report, exhi- 
bition, and almanack, inchuding re- 





serve of 2} per cent......... eoeceensoeenoues 4,191 13 6& 
Genera] printing, rent, salaries, &c....... 2.4817 1 
Set apart for Prizes .......cecccerecereessreees 4,090 0 0 

Doha 2... .cecesvoeseorecroscvocseoseeseessesecee 10,710 10 6 


The amount available for the purchase of works of art 
will be thus allotted :— 




















” 

There will also be distributed :— 

20 Bronzes of the Nelson Column, 
200 Chromolithographs, ‘‘ Bellazio.” 

Thus, with the parian busis given to all who have sub- 
scribed for ten years consecutively without gaining & 
prize, there will be 476 prizes, in addition to the work 

i very member. 
ee meshes selected by the priseholders of last year 
were, as usual, exhibited in the Gallery of the Institute of 
Painters in Water- and large numbers visited the 
rooms; although, from greatly increased number of 
exhibitions open to the public in the present day, our 

ry does not attract the throng of visitors which, in 
‘ormer times, on the evenings when it was open, made 
Suffolk-street well-nigh impassable. ‘The Council have 
much satisfaction in stating that the quality of the works 
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340 THE BUILDER. 
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P ‘ : ‘. ‘ . ee ly be- 
selected fully sustained the improvement in point of merit | valuable means of instruction in art that are yearly 
mentioned A last year’s Beart; and ther would urge | coming larger, and more important, and ag ay a 
those who will, to-day, become possessed of the right of | to the ficent bequests of the late Mr. oe -o] 
selection to take care that the character of the Associa- | they have now the satisfaction of being able to _ ? a 
tion, in this respect, does not suffer at their hands. It is the trustees, acting under his will, have —, -_ 
most important not to be too precipitate in making | very important steps required within two yoars o his - ~ 
selection of a picture: the prizeholder has to remember | Firstly, by the ya et papa of John Ruskia, esq., Ans 
that he is choosing something which is to hang always | as Professor at Oxford ; secondly, by the a . 
before his eyes, and which should tend to educate the | Sir Digby Wyatt as Professor at Cambridge ; an _ ly, 
taste as well as to please the eye. | by making arrangements to apply so much from trust 

It is not to be supposed that this principle applies on/y | in their hands as will amount to about 7,000/, to the erection 
to large and expensive works. A simple Bs picture lof a building for a school of art in connexion with the 
may exhibit, in its degree, as much truth, beauty, and | University College, London: and it is understood that a 
artistic knowledge as a large canvas, Apart from these con- | site for this purpose will be given by the College on its 
siderations, too, it is undeniable that a pieture judiciously |own land. These lectures at Oxford and Cambri 
bought, is a valuable investment, and will at any time | may be considered the forerunners of @ new era in 
ee f this | is course ‘st the Bheldouian Theatre, Oxford, seid the 

wi lating to the operations of this | his course e onian eatre, . 
peepee mae institution ase promoting the | study of fine arts was thenceforth introduced at Oxford, 
love of art may not be out of place here. | and the lecturer enlarged upon the beneficial effects of the 

A lady subscriber, about the year 1839, gained a small study of art upon the character of a nation. The attend- 
prize, and, not having the least knowledge of art, consulted ance was one of the iy ever seen at an Oxford lecture, 
a member of the Council, who, after going the round of all @ great many ladies being present. The presence of 
the exhibitions, advised her to take a drawing at the New unusual numbers of under uastes also testified to the 
Water-colour Society for 201. Being much — with | interest that Mr. Ruskin’s proposed lectures had excited. 
her new acquisition,—new sensation, it may be called,— | Sir Digby Wyatt, the Cambridge Slade Professor, com- 








she paid several visits to the gallery, accompanied by menced his course in the Senate House, Cambridge, on 


members of her family, and before the close of the season the 9th of March, by paying a graceful tribute to the 
purchased three other drawings, and from year to year, | memory of the late Felix Slade, who, in gratitude for the 
almost ever since, the family have made other purchases, pleasure which he had himself derived from art, had founded 
and, from being without a single work of art on their | these Professorships in order to promote the study of the 
walls, are now possessors of a valuable and important theory and practice of the fine arts. : i 

collection. About the same time another prize-holder of It will also be remembered that a most interesting 
20/. purchased a marine subject at the Old Water-colour collection of prints formed part of the munificent gift of 
Gallery. In his case, too, it was the first work of art he Mr, Slade, a portion of which has been carefully arranged 
had ever possessed, Since then he had accumulated with and placed in the library of the British Museum, Great 
great judgment a collection of drawings which may be | care has evidently been taken by the intelligent keeper of 
valued at between 5,000/. and 6,000, Many similar | the prints in their selection, 80 as to bring together the 
instances might be mentioned. | choicest specimens of the works of the most celebrated 


We say, then, emphatically, make your choice with care 
and deliberation; and if you distrust your own judgment, | 


schools, and there are few of the a masters of the art 
who are not represented in this exhibition. 


apply to the Selection yo rege who hold frequent! The forthcoming Annual International Exhibitions, the 


meetings at the galleries, and are always ready to afford | 
advice and assistance, 

The field of selection open to the prizeholders has been | 
extended by the addition to our list of two new public 
gal'eries lately established in Bond-ttreet. 

Since the Council last had occasion to address you, the 
magnificent suite of rooms built for the Royal Academy, 
in the rear of Burlington House, has been opened ; and it 
is no exaggeration to say that, by the unanimous consent 
of all who have had opportunities of forming an opinion, 
there are not anywhere to be found galleries better 
adapted for their purpose, or in which the works exhibited | 
may be more advantageously studied ; and particularly it | 


first of which will be held at Kensington next year, are a 


| Subject for congratulation as a means for the cultivation 


of a growing taste for the fine arts, and will show how 
closely artistic pursuits may be associated with works of 
industry. 

His Royal Highness Prince Christian, as Chairman at a 
conference held at the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
pointed out how beneficially works of art-manufacture 
could be collected under the same roof with those of pure 
art. It is not beneath the dignity of art to associate the 
useful with the ornamental, Another important feature 
connected with this exbibition is that the artists associated 
with it, knowing the value of having the works of others 


is to be remarked that the decorations, while rich and in | placed in jexte-posttion with their own, have arranged 
e 


perfect keeping, are so disposed as not, in any way, to | 
mar the effect of the pictures, or to distract the attention 
of the spectator. 

It is to be hoped that the increased facilities of exhibi- 
tion thus afforded, will stimulate the artists of England to | 
greater efforts to maintain a foremost place amongst their | 
European brethren; and especially that they may not be 
led by facility of production to sacrifice quality to quan- 





tity. | 
in their Report of the year 1868, your Council, echoing | 
the sertiments of all lovers of art—who feel how much the 
artists of this day are benefited by the study of the great | 
masters of old times—expressed their regret that the | 
exhibitions of the British Institution had come to a close. | 
It is a matter of sincere congratulation that the Royal 
Academy has, during the = season, lent a portion of its 
fine galleries for the exhibition of a most interesting | 
collection of old masters. | 
The eollection was widely comprehensive and well- 
balanced, and, if some works were absent which we could 
ill afford to lose, it is to be hoped that they are only | 
reserved for a future occasion. In no country bat | 
England could private resources yield so rare and varied a | 
collection. As a general rule the private galleries of other | 
countries are rich only in the wens of native artists, but | 
the ancestral families of Btitain have been either more | 
catholic in taste or more fortunate in opportunity, and 
thous it happens that this our laa~-oelton shaken by | 
revolution and never plundered by invasion—has an | 
accumulated art-wealth whol! heoenl parallel. | 
The removal of the Royal Academy from Trafalgar- | 
vare has placed at the disposal of the Directors of the | 
ational Gallery the building hitherto occupied by that | 
body, and has secured, not only an improved arrange- | 
ment of the national pictures, but the introduction of 
others for which there had not before been space. | 
A third event of much importance has also taken place | 
during the present year, namely, the removal of the 
national collection of portraits from Great George-street | 
to the building bounding the southern side of the Horti- | 
cultural Gardens at South Kensington. These works 
form a collection of portraits of very great historical 
interest, and are for the first time seen to advan 3 
every care bas been taken, as far as ible, to secure | 
—— picture the light best adapted for its due appre- | 
ciation. | 
On the subject of education—and art-education is one 
of the leading topics of the day—the Council may be per- 
mitted to refer to some interesting remarks tow J by Sir | 
Stafford Northcote wh lst presiding at the distribution of | 
prizes to the successful students of the Female School of 
Art in Queen-equare, Bloomsbury. In his address Sir 
Stefford said, that it was not to be regretted that the 
Government, some years back, had been somewhat lax in 
the eupport of these institutions, for he was happy to 
think that, from the differences of opinion which then pre- 
vailed, many excellent principles had been evolved, and 
great improvements introduced into the teaching of art 
in this country, He urged the students to comeines that 
greater responsibility rested upon them now in making use 
of the additional advantages which bad been conferred 
upon them. The old proverb, that one man might take a 
horse to the water but twenty could not mske him drink 
was applicable to education. Unless the students them. 
— “~ di os be mye ye of the appliances 
inciden 0 schools of art. the efforts o: 
a onld ~ pugatory. , f the teachers 
se who can remember the time before the i 
was established, know well how few works of re et 
be met with in the dwellings of the middle-clacees. The 
art-ornaments of a lower class consisted then, chiefly, of 
— plaster “images,” as they were called, sold by 
talian boys so profusely over the country. What the 
public opinion in respect of the arts now is, a8 compared 
— what it then was, it is unnecessary further to point 
out. 


The Council, in their last annual report, referred to the 





that there shall be no absolute division as to nationality, 
and thus an opportunity will be afforded of seeing the 
works of native artists placed side by side with those of 
other countries ; and the result looked for is to get them 
out of the habit of working in any particular mode, 
because it is English, whilst perhaps rejecting the better 
mode belonging to a foreign soca 

Let us hope that with so many collections of fine works, 
and other means of culture which ought to have the effect 
of elevating the public taste, there may result such a 
demand for beauty of design, and elegance of form, in all 
our manufactures, textile, fictile, or others, as will certainly 
induce the supply. Such supply, with the many existing 
appliarces for the cultivation of the eye and the hand of 
the workman, ought to be forthcoming, and ought to place 
England in as good a position as regards the taste of her 
productions as she has generally held in respect of the 
quality of her work. t o 

EWis Pocock, 
E. E, ANnTROBUS, } Hon, Eecs. 


The Chairman, in moving that the report be 
adopted, observed that its object was to recom- 
mend to the interest and goodwill of the meeting 
the purposes of this society, and he thought that 





the writer of the report had very judiciously 
touched upon the matters connected with art | 
which had taken place in this country since they | 
last met. He had pressed upon them a remark 
as to the importance which attached to the 
character of the work which the prize-holders 
might select at the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. It was impossible to estimate 
the importance of a right public judgment io 
these matters; because, considering the enor- 
mous circulation which was given to the prints 
of the Art-Union, it was most essential that the 
subjects selected should be equally high and 
noble in character as the works the society 
attempted to recommend to the public. The 
association was guided by two principles,—first, 
that the work should be a good specimen of art 
in itself; and, secondly, that it should be inter- 
esting to the community. They desired to ex- 
tend the sphere of the society’s operations, and 
therefore it was of the utmost importance that 
they should keep these two considerations in 
mind. He had reason to believe that they 
should have an admirable exhibition at the 
Royal Academy this year; but it was deeply 
to be regretted that one of our artists (Mr. 
Leighton) bad been prevented by the state of 
his health from contributing to the collection ; 
and it was also to be deplored that Mr. Maclice 
had been removed by death from the scene in 
which he had so often distinguished himself. 
Mr. Maclise had been greatly associated with 
the Art-Union of London, notably in regard to 
his valuable work, “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
which, it would be recollected, was one of the 
prize pictures many years ago, and for which 
only 3001. were paid. A few years afterwards 
the same work was sold for 1,2001., and there 


| 





en 


was no doubt that at the present time it would 
command even a larger amount. He con. 
gratulated the council upon the successfal result 
of their continued exertions, and warmly com. 
mended the report to the attention of the 
meeting. 

The Dean of Canterbury seconded the motion, 
which was adopted. 

Professor Donaldson proposed, and Mr. Batter. 
worth seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Lewig 
Pocock and Mr, Antrobus, the honorary secre. 
taries, which was carried. 

Thanks were then voted to Mr. Webster, for 
granting the use of the theatre, and to Mr. Juhn 
Kinloch, for the complete arrangements he had 
made for the purposes of the meeting. 

Other resolutions of a formal nature were 
passed, and the distribution of prizes was then 
proceeded with. 


2001.—Mellick, C. T., St. John, N.B. 

1501.—Wyon, A. B., Kilburn. __ 

1001.—Booker, W. H., Nottingham; Elliott, i. 
ey W. H., Col Richardson, H 

75l.—Pepys . . ologne ; c. son 
Kin Willem-strect, : wats — 
‘ he, .—Clarke, George, St. John’s-wood; Hunt, 8., India 

ce, 

501.—Ellis, C., jam., Maidstone; England, W., Bush. 

ae A. A., Watling-street; Thomas, G, E,, 


badoes. 

451.—Argent, W. C., Mauritias; Dangar, F. H., Great 
St. Helens; Dickson, J., Islington; Grose, W., Botes. 
oe i Randon, Dr., Malta; Venn, W. W., jun., Black. 

eath, 

40l.—Alston, J. A., Westbury; Butterworth, J. W., 
Fleet-street; Day, W., Marden; Hammond, E., Camden. 
town; McLaren, Jno., Bedford; Newton, BE. J., Fleet. 
street. 

35/.—Baker, C., Herbert-street; Coard, H., Arbour. 
villas; Davidson, Rev. W., Clare, 8.4.; Hearne, John, 
Bristol; Moses, 8. M., Shanghai; Ridout, G. P., Toronto; 
Powell, H., Euston-road; Wylde, R. G., South Kensing. 
ton Museum, 

30/.—Eiraud, F., Smyrna; Frazer, J, A., Yokohama; 
Furlong, T., St. John, N.B.; Gregg, E., Kensington. 
gardens; Nash, W., Strand; Noseda, Mr. Wellington. 
street ; Parkinson, .» St. Anne’s Bay; Scott, W. M., 
Durbam; 8h ,» KR. K., Westminster Bridge-road; 
Sutherland, R., Handsworth. 

251.—Aldred, W., Halesworth ; Cooper, J. R., Canter- 
bury; Duffield, John, Manchester; Edmeston, J., Dawson- 
place; Harrison, J. 8., Sydney; Martin, W. H., Throg- 
morton-street; Moore, Capt., Winchester; Sprague, 
J.D., Sherborne-lane , Thacker, — &Co.; Whitaker, 
W. W., Manchester; W. Q., Oldbam; Yates, Joho, 
Chorley. 

201.—Ansdell, J., Arica; Dandison, N. J., Barnsley; 
Frazer, A., Edinburgh ; Green, T., Dalton-in-Furness ; 
Hendricks, M., Port Elizabeth ; Houghton, Mrs,, Newton; 
Norton, G.8., Streatham ; Nugent, G. H., Arica ; Romans, 
H., Halifax, Nova Scotia; Wilson, J., Horncastle, 

15!.—Arnold, Mrs., Brompton ; Badcock, D., Taunton; 
Batchelor, T, B., Newport, M.; Bond, W.T., Besley- 
heath; Cameron, Mrs., Duke-street; Christie, George, 
Stirling ; Eckroyd, W. J., Melbourne ; Henly, Rev. Jn., 
Twyford; Larby, G. A., road; Loibl, Mrs., Holland- 
terrace; Marshall, Rev. B., Sandford; Mason, L. T. M., 
Junior Carlton Club; Moody, Mrs., E. B., Yarmouth, 
N.8.; Peacock,C.J., pooner, Rogers, J., Lewisham ; 
Russon, E., Walsall ; Stennett, W. C., Bedford ; Sutcliffe, 
J., Grimsby; Teylor, R., Ipswich; Van Reed, E, M., 
Yohohama., ? 

101,—Allen, R., Port Elizabeth ; Arnold, Mrs., Walling- 
ford; Coey, Sir E., Belfast; Dewer, E., Gordon-street ; 
Edwards, ¥., jan., Great Marlborough-street ; Eisdell, A. 
R., Reading; Hanson, T., New North-road; Kersley, T. 
H., Birmingham; Lindsay, A., Quebec; Mallett, H., 
Clapbam-road ; MeN Dr., Newgate-street ; Murray, 
T. A., Tasmania; Partridge, Miss, Ballarat; Pattison, 
H. J., Putney-heath; Pearce, 8., Kapunca; Rogers, J. 
C., Ivybridge’; Thompson, J. C., Hull; Tuke, Dr. Albe- 
marle-street ; bull, G. M., Adelaide; Upceott, W.B., 
Wolverhampton; Wetmore, H. R., Halifax; Woolfe, B. 
J., Charles-street. 

A copy in Bronze of the “ Nelson” Column.— 
Baumer, ©. H., St. Jobn’s-wood; Boremap, J., Shoe- 
lane ; Cass, J. B., Little Hampton; Charrington, R. L., 
Carshalton; Day, T., Coveney 3 Henderson, J. McE., 
Dumfries ; Howis, O., Brentfo: ; Kemp, 8. V., Laun- 
ceston; Leeds, T. W., St. John’s, N.b.; Middlemiss, 
Geelong; Morris, W., Ross; Neale, J., Birmingham ; 
Newton, F., Maids-hill,"W. ; Northampton, Marquis of, 
Piccadilly; Ogilvy, C. ¥F., Lee ; Smith, H., Mill-street; 
Stanford, £., Steyning; Tucker, R. C., Ashburton ; War- 
burton, J, J., Haalingden ; Wootten, Wootten W., Head- 
ington. 

Thanks were then voted to Miss Nisbet and 
Miss Woodman, to the scrutineers, and to the 


chairman. 








The British Museum.—Under the auspices 
of the council of the Working Men’s Clab Union 
Saturday visits have been made,—one to the 
Egyptian Department of the British Museum, 
another to the geological collection; and on 
Saturday last Professor Flower, conservator of 
the magnificent museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, received about fifty of the working 
men of the metropolis, to whom he delivered 
three lectures, explanatory of human and com- 
parative osteology. The visits paid on Satar- 
days to the British Museum force the repetition 
of the inquiry, why is the British Museum not 
open to the public on Saturday always? It is 
the only day on which a large number of persons 
have any chance of going about. The officers of 
oe British Museum should seek to keep up with 

times, 
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PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS.* 


THIs paper contains a description of the 
various kinds of property in respect of which 
poor-rates are levied, and the manner of valuing 
that property for the assessment. Property, to 
be expressly liable to the poor-rate under the 
statute of Elizabeth, must be “ locally within 
the parish ;” “visible within the parish ;” and, 
“productive of a private profit within the 
parish,” 

Briefly, it may be described as— 

1. Lands (in occupation) in the parish. 

2. Houses (in occupation) in the parish. 

3. Tithes impropriate and propriations of 
tithes arising within the parish. 

4. Coal mines (in occupation) in the parish. 

5. Saleable underwoods in the parish. 

All the lands in occupation in a parish, except 
woodlands, are rateable; but, the word “lands” 
in the statute does not appear to carry the usual 
legal meaning of that word, because it cannot 
include houses, as they are separately referred 
to therein. The words “lands and houses,” to- 
gether, have been held to include all descriptions 
of landed property used for any purpose above 
the surface of the ground, excepting that of 
growing wood and timber. These products of 
the land have always been held to be exempt, 
because “saleable underwoods” are specially 
made liable. 

In the same manner, as regards things below 
the surface of the soil, the Courts of Law have 
always held that all mines, other than coal- 
mines, were intended to be exempted from 
poor-rate, because “coal mines” are specially 
by cy made liable (Rex v. Sedgley, 2 B. and 
A., 73). 

This specialty has raised a difficulty. It has 
been necessary for the courts to determine where 
land, which is rateable, ended, and a mine, which 
is not rateable, began. In the case of Rex v. 
St. Austell (reported in 5 B. and A., 693), it was | 
held that a part of the produce of a mine (not 
a coal-mine) reserved to the owner was tubject 
to the rate; not asa mine, but as a reservation 
of the soil or land itself, and the owner was held 
to be rateable as occupying the land. In the 
case of Rex v. Sedgley, Lord Tenterden thus 
described the difficulty he felt in attempting to 
reconcile the jadicial dicta on this subject :— 
“The whole mine not being a coal-mine is 
exempt. If the owner works the mine and takes 
the whole produce, he is not rateable for it, 
either as mine or land. If he lets it to an occn- 
pier, reserving a rent, the occupier is not rate- 
able for it either as a mine or land, nor is the 
owner liable, no one being rateable for a mere 
rent. But, if the owner lets it, reserving a part 
of the produce, that part is held to be land, 
although the whole mine, or the whole of its 
produce is not land, and the owner is rateable 
for this part of the mine as occupier of land, 
though he would not be rateable for it if he 
occupied and worked the whole and took directly 
the whole produce.” 

In the case of Rex v. Earl Pomfret (5 M. and 
§., 139), it was held that ore of a lead-mine, 
reserved by the owner, which had to be smelted 
before it was rendered, was not a portion of the 
soil, and not subject to the rate. And in the 
case of Rex v. Tremayne (4 B. and A., 162), it 
was held that where the reservation to the owner 
was the value in money of a portion of a mine, 
other than a coal-mine, the owner is not rateable 
for that. 

In the case of the Telargoch Mining Company 
v. 8t. Asaph Union, it was held that the appel- 
lants were rateable to the poor-rate in respect 
of the occupation of a stream, which they had 
diverted from its natural course for the purpose 
of working the machinery connected with a lead- 
mine which is not rateable. The water-course 
was about a mile and a half in length, being 
partly open, partly tunnelled, and for about 350 
yards in pipes. The Company were owners of 
part of the Jand occupied by the water-couree, 
and part of it they rented. The land was held 

to be enhanced in value by its capability of con- 
veying water, and not exempt from rateability 
by reason of its connexion with a lead-mine. 

Operations involving the consumption of the 
coil itself, but which do not amount to mining, 
render the land operated on subject to the rate. 

For example,—stone quarries, lime works, slate 
works, salt works, potteries, brick-fields, pits 
of fullers’ earth, sand, marl, and gravel, have 
all been held to be rateable; but, with this 





* By Mr. Edward Ryde. Read at the ordinary general 


distinct qualification, that if the minerals can- 
not be got without involving a mining operation, 
then they are not rateable. 

To enumerate all the purposes for which 
lands can be so occupied as to be rateable, 
would, in these days, almost amount to an im- 
possibility. There are lands used for agricul- 
tural purposes, accommodation lands, build- 
ing lands, railways, private roads and ways, 
canals, reservoirs, cocks, gas-works, water- 
works, markets, yards, wharfs, bleaching- 
grounds, fisheries, &c. 

_As regards navigation and fishing, a mere 
right over the water without an interest in the 
land is not rateable. 

The right of shooting over land occasionally 
complicates questions concerning the rateability 
of the respective occupiers of the land and the 
shooting. It was clearly laid down in the case 
of the Queen v. Battle Union (L. R., vol. ii., p. 8), 
that, where an owner retains in his own occu- 
pation woodland, but lets the right of shooting 
over it with a neighbouring mansion, he is rate- 
able for the land and the shooting, on the 
ground that the right to take game is an inci- 
dent to the occupation of the land, and that he 
derives a benefit, not from taking the game him- 
self, but from a pecuniary recompense made to 
him for allowing some one else to take it. His 
occupation of the woodland is productive to him 
of a value enhanced by the rent which he 
receives for the shooting. The case of Reg. v. 
Thurlstorn was of a different character. The 
landowner had let a farm to one man, and had 
granted the right of shooting over the farm to 
another. It was held that the occupier of the 
farm is to be rated only for the bare occupation 
of the land (28 L. J. M.C., 106). 

The right of shootirg alone without the occu- 
pation of land, or without connexion with some 
rateable subject, is not rateable. This was 
decided in the case of the Overseers of Hilton 
and Wakefield, and the Overseers of the Town- 
ship of Bowes (L. R., vol. i, p. 359). It was 
there laid down that, in order to make a 
person rateable to the poor- rate, he must 
be the occupier of some subject matter which 
is itself rateable; but, the rateable value 
of the subject matter may be enhanced by 
something which is incident to the occupa- 
tion, though not in itself rateable, such as the 
right of shooting. The case was a very peculiar 
one. The wastes of ® manor had been con- 
verted into a stinted pasture under an inclosure 
award ; but, the rights of minerals and of shoot- 
ing were left in the lords. Thus the right of 
shooting has been severed from the ownership, 
as well as the occupancy of the aoil. 

Springs of water are rateable in the sense 


the Crown, or for the purposes of the Crown, 
are not liable to be rated. This principle 
exempts from rates, not only royal palaces, but 
also the offices of the secretaries of state, the 
Horse-guards, the Post-office, and many similar 
buildings. Police-courts, county-courts, and even 
county buildings occupied as lodgings at the 
Assizes for the judges, have been held to be 
exempt, on the ground that, in effect, the Crown 
is in occupation by public servants, carrying out 
the purposes of the Government of the country. 
The queen is the fountain of justice to all sub- 
jects of the reaim, and buildings which are 
necessarily occupied for the purpose of admi- 
nistering justice and cognate objects are within 
the exception, as buildings really occupied for 
the discharge of duties arising out of the prero- 
gatives of the Crown. The Queen v. St. 
Martin’s, Leicester (L. R., vol. ii, p. 493), The 
Queen v. Castle View, Leicester (L. B., vol. ii., 
p. 497). 

But, nevertheless, in the case of the justices 
of Lancashire and the overseers of the town- 
ship of Cheetham (Law Reports, Q. B. cases, 
vol, iii., p. 14), it was held that buildings used 
as courts, lodgings for her Majesty’s judges and 
other officers, lock-ups, and all other accommo- 
dation necessary for carrying on the civil and 
criminal business of the Assizes, but out of 
which a profit is made by letting portions of 
such building to the corporation of a town, not- 
withstanding the corporation use the building 
for public purposes, are liable to be rated in 
respect of and to the extent of the profit 
received, whatever the occupation may be. 

Churches, chapels, and other places exclusively 
appropriated to public religious worship are also 
exempt. But the exemption does not apply to 
any part of such churches, chapels, or premises 
which are not so exclusively appropriated, and 
from which parts not so exclusively appropriated 
some person receives rent, or derives profit or 
advantage (3 & 4 Wm. IV., c. 30). 

Tenements and hereditaments, including lands, 
which are the property of and in the occupation 
of a municipal corporation, in which the limits 
of the parish are co-extensive with the limits of 
the city or borough, and in which city or borough 
the poor are relieved by one entire poor-rate, are 
exempted from poor-rates, because it was con- 
sidered that the imposition of the rate on the 
borough property would be of no advantage to 
the borough, as the same parties would be both 
receivers and payers of the rate (4 & 5 Vict., 
c. 48). Bat, although this view was correct as 
regarded the particular parish or borough, yet, 
|} if such parish now forms one of a union of 
parishes assessable to the common funds of the 
| union, according to the rateable value of the 





that they enhance the value of the lands in| property comprised therein, under the Union 
which they arise. In the case of R. v. Miller) Chargeability Act, 28 & 29 Vict., ¢. 79, there are 
(3 Cowp., 69), Lord Mansfield said,—“ The value reasonable grounds of complaint on behalf of 
of the four acres of land arises partly from the | the other parishes in the union, as the exemption 
building ‘and partly from the spring that pro-|of the corporation property in one parish dis- 
duces the mineral water.” In the caseof Rex. turbs the equality of the basis upon which the 
New River Company, the land in the parish of contributions of the several parishes are founded. 
Amwell was of the value of 51. only ; but it had | Notwithstanding this, it has been held in the 
a spring in it, which enabled the company by case of the Queen v. Mayor of Oldham (L. K., 
means of pipes to bring water to London, and | Q. B. Cases, vol. iii., p. 474), that such property is 
which increased the value of the land. The land | still exempt, so that it is probable that the ques- 
with this spring in it was, therefore, rated at tion will be litigated again, and this particular 
3001., although the water alone would not have exemption will soon be abolished. 

been rateable at all, and the land alone would| Societies established exclusively for purposes 


only have been rated at 51. 


summed up by the “rule of thumb” of our 
ancestors, viz., that everything in the parish 
which can be seen is rateable. except woods, 
other than saleable underwoods, provided always 
that there is a beneficial use and occupation 
made of them, and that they do not belong to 
the Crown. ; ; 

“ Houses ” being expressly mentioned in the 
Act, in the same way that coal-mines and sale- 
able underwoods are mentioned, it might have 
been supposed, as in the case of other mines 
and other woods, that houses only are rateable, 
and other buildings exempt. Bat, if ever such 
a construction had been contended for, it has 
not been held to be Jaw. All houses, whether 
the dwellings of men, cattle, or animals, are 
subject to the rate; so are barns and granaries 
for the housing of corn or produce, warehouses, 
lighthouses, machine-houses, aud the like; so also 
are kilns, furnaces, factories, mille, bridges, and 
erections of every kind, with the following ex- 
ception, viz., property occupied for the purposes 
of the Crown. Neither the Crown, nor the 
king, nor the queen, being named in the Act of 
Elizabeth, is bound by the Act ; and it haa been 











meeting of the Institution of Surveyors, April 25th, 1870. 
Mr, Robert Collier Driver in the chair.” ? 


held to follow that lands or houses occupied by 


The rateability of “lands” may be very fairly | 


of science, literature, or the fine arts, are spe- 
cially exempted by statute from county, borough, 
| parochial, and other local rates ; provided, never- 
| theless, that each of such societies shall be sup- 
' ported, wholly or in part, by annual voluntary 
contributions, and shall not, and by its laws may 
not, make any dividend, gift, division, or bonus 
in money unto or between any of its members ; 
and provided also that it obtain a certificate 
from the barrister appointed to certify the rules 
of friendly societies (6 & 7 Vict., 0. 36). But it 
has been held that the statute exempts the 
society and not its property; so that, if the 
society is rated, its members must appeal (Q. v. 
Justices of Birmingham, 18 L.1. R. M. C., 83). 
The Linnwan Society, incorporated for the 
cultivation of the science of natural history and 
for the promotion of every kind of improvement 
in arts and sciences, has been held to be exempt 
(Linnean Society of London v. St. Anne’s, West- 
minster, 23 L. J. R. M. C., 148). So also has an 
institution for the collection and maintenance of a 
library of books for the use of the members and 
of persons who subscribed for the occasion only. 
But, an institution established partly for the 
amusement of its members, such asa concert- 
hall, built and supported by subscription ; or & 





library, a part of which is applied to the reading 
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3 empt (Q. v. Brandt,|in that way to become rateable. Power-looms ancient, modern, or Medieval, Oriental or occi- 
of newspapers, is not exempt (Q. « in a silken, portable and continually moved | dental. We see this in Gothic minster, in Moorish 


20 L. J. R. M. C., 119; Q. v. Gaskell, 21 L. J. R. 
M. C., 29; Russell Institution v. St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, 23 L. J. R. M. C., 65). 

A mechanics’ institution, some of whose rocms 
are occasionally let out for concerts, lectures, 
and public meetings, is not exempt (Purvis v. 
Trail, 18 L. J. R. M. C., 57) ; nor is a subscrip- 
tion library, if a part of its premises is let off 
to another scientific society (Harl of Clarendon 
v. St. James’s, Westminster, 20 L. J. R. M. C., 
213). 

National schools, hospitals, dispensaries, and 
other similar properties held fur public purposes 
only, where the trustees derive no personal peca- 
niary profit for themselves, have, until very 
recently, been considered to be exempt from 
rates; but the case of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board rv. Jones and Another (30 L. J. 
M. C., 239), carried by appeal from a jadgment 
of the Exchequer Chamber to the Honse of 
Lords, has established the contrary rule. Six of 
the judges assisted the Peers when the argu- 
ment was heard, of whom five expressed opinions 
that the exemption could not be supported. The 
remaining jadge considered that the exemption 
had been established by a longcurrent of autho- 
rities, and could not now be rejected. Since 
this decision was given, the “ Sunday and Ragged 
Schools (Exemption from Rating) Act, 1869,” 
has been passed, by which every authority having 
power to impose or levy any rate, may exempt 
from the payment of any rate for any purpose 
whatever any building or part of a building used 
exclusively as a Sunday school or ragged school. 

Much litigation has arisen, in connexion with 
the assessment of buildings, concerning the rate- 
ability of fixtures, trade plant, and machinery. 
It was decided in the case Reg. v. Southamptcn 


from place to place, but steadied by their feet 
being screwed to the flooring, are not rateable 
(Reg. v. Overseers of Halstead, J.P., 1867, p. 
373). It was held that, although such fixtures 
are no doubt fixed to the freehold, they are, 
nevertheless, not so fixed as to make them part 
of the freehold, so that on a demise they would 
pass with the premises. 

“Tithes impropriate” are those which have 
been severed frorn a benefice, and are now pay- 
able to some lay person or corporation. 

“ Propriations”’ or “ appropriations of tithes,” 
are tithes severed from a benefice, and annexed 
to a spiritual corporation. 

These are the only description of tithes ex- 
pressly referred to in the statute of Elizabeth ; 
bat, all tithes arising within the parish are rate- 
able, and, every rent-charge payable instead of 
such tithes, is subject to all rates and taxes, in 
like manner as the tithes commuted for such 
rent-charge have heretofore been subject (6 & 7 
Wm., c. 71, s. 69). 


palace, in Indian tomb, in all architecture 
aspiring to excellence, to excite the loftier 
emotions. In alisuch, I believe, this must ever 
be a prime element. 

The same principles of uniformity and variety, 
or of variegated unity, which guide the historica} 
painter in planning the figures and general forms 
of a picture, with a view to a broad distribution 
of light and shade, are to guide the architect in 
arranging the masses of his building, so that 
they shall form an effective and harmonious 
whole. There should be in an extensive archi- 
tectural ition, as in painting, groups and 
masses of light, half light, darks and half darks, 
and reflexes ; and of these lights and darks one 
should be principal, the reat subordinate, and ali 
generally co-operating to produce a totality and 
completeness in the work; and, as in painting, 
the principal light is generally so disposed as to 
give the greatest lustre to that part where the 
action and personages are of the greatest conse- 
quence, so in architecture the highest light will 





Coal Mines, in occupation in the parish, are 
rateable for what they produce ; that is to say, | 
at such a sum as they would let for. But, as) 
bas been already explained under the head of 
land, all other mines have been held to be’ 
exempt, because coal-mines are especially made | 
liable. 

Saleable Underwoods.—The statute of Eliza. | 


be generally in the central entrance, portico, or 
porch, and fall on entablature, column, archi- 
volt,—that is, on the brightest, richest, moat 
delicate and graceful forms; while the deepest 
shade will be brought up to enhance their value, 
and throw out these richest and brightest forms 
in the design. 

In grand architecture the darks must be 





beth especially refers to saleable underwoods, extensive, and must greatly preponderate over 
and specially makes them rateable. In the early | the lights and middle tints; and the grandest 
cases, saleable underwoods were defined as being | can only be had where a round-arched style 
“wood which grows expeditiously, sends up gives the opportunity for openings of any breadth 
many shoots from one stool, the root remaining and height consistent with grandeur of conco- 
perfect, from which the ehoots are cut, and pro- | mitant parts and arrangement,—that is to say, 
ducing new shoots, and so yielding a succession it is more in the power of an areuated than of a 


Dock Company (20 L. J. M. C., 162) that build-| of profits.” But, in a recent case, Lord Fitz- | 
ings to which machinery is attached for the pur- hardinge v. Pritchett (Law Rep., Q. B. Cases, | 
poses of trade, are assessable to the extent of | vol. ii., p. 141), Mr. Justice Mellor has very 
their existing value, as combined with the ma- clearly defined what woods are saleable under- 
chivery, whether such machinery be real or per-| woods within the meaning of the statute of 
sonel property. In the case of The Queen v. Elizabeth. He says,—‘ The question does not de- 
North Staffordshire Railway Company (30 L. J.) pend upon whether the woods consist of what are 
M.C.,68), it was decided that “‘ things eo attached | timber trees, either by general or local custom ; 
to the freehold as to become part of it,” and| the nature and quality of the wood is not the 
“things which, though capable of being re-/| test; but, wherever the woods are treated so as 
moved, are yet so far attached as that it is | to raise successive crops from the same roots and 
intended they shall remain permanently con- | stools, and, whether the crops ripen, and are cut 


nected with the railway or the premises used 
with it, and remain permanent appendages to it, 
as essential to its working,” are rateable. 

In the case of the Queen v. The Phoenix Gas. 
light and Coke Company (L. R., vol. i., p. 241), 
it was decided that the retorts, purifiers, gas- 
holders, steam-engines, and boilers are parts of 
the works which are absolutely necessary to the 
mannfacture of gas, which is the purpose of the 
company’s undertaking ; that it was intended, 
when those things were erected, that they should 
remain permanently connected with the pre- 





mises, and that they should remain permanent 
appendages to it, as essential to its working; | 
and, if not forming part of the freehold, they are | 
still so far connected with it as to be intended | 
to be permanently attached to it, and, therefore, 
they ought to be taken into account in deter- | 
mining the rateable value of the land and pre- | 
mises. Without the retorts, purifiers, steam- 
engines, and gasholders the premises would be | 
worthless for the purpose for which they were 
erected :—the building would not be a 
manufactory at all. All these things are fixed, 
and so far annexed as to be intended to be per-. 
manent, and being really necessa:y for the use| 
of the premises as gasworks, they therefore form 
part of the rateable subject. 

So in the case of a railway, although the 
sleepers ate in no way fastened to the ground, 
but are laid on and packed up in ballast, and | 
the rails are laid on and bolted to the sleepers | 
only, nevertheless it has been held that they 
form as much parts of the rateable heredita-| 
ment as does a house, the foundations of which | 
only rest upon a bed of concrete (Great Western | 
Railway v. Melksham, J.P., vol. xxxiv., p. 102). | 
Utensils in trade and furniture are not rate. | 
able. The meters of a gas company were held, | 
in the Phoenix Gas case already referred to, to! 
be mere ordinary chattels, kept for the purpose 
of measuring the gas, and in no sense part of 
the gasworks. In the North Staffordshire rail- 
way case, things moveable, such as office and 
station furniture, were held to be chattels, and 
not rateable. In many cases, such things asa 
mirror fixed to a wall have been held to be far. 
niture, and not rateable; but, a billiard-table 
fixed to a floor has been held to enhance the 
value of the house to which it was attached, and, 





4o the whole. 


at intervals of ten, fifteen, or even thirty years, 
is immaterial; or, whether the woods consist of 
oak, ash, or elm, which are universally timber 
trees; or, of beech, which may be timber by 
custom ; or, willow, the stools of which can be 
and are so treated as to procure a succession of | 
saleable crops: in such cases, the woods are 
saleable underwoods. ” * 








ON CHIARO-SCURO IN ARCHITECTURE.+ 


Tue chief cause cr source of beauty and 
power in a building is the light and shade, as it 
is in a picture of that building. It is a more 
essential element in architecture than it is in 
painting and sculptare, in which arts there is 
more to atone, in some measure, for its partial 
absence or deficicncy than there is in architec- 
ture, which is absolutely dependent for legiti- 
mate effect upon the compositions of forms and 
relievo. With a view to light and shade, all 
planning has been conducted in all great build- 
ings. All buildings celebrated for their beauty 
present the eye with large masses of shade 
brought up against and heightening the value 
of the important and prominent parte illumi- 
minated, and give strength and power of effect 


Light and shade were a prime element in the 
Egyptian and Greek temples, more especially in 
the provision of the deep and solemn pronaos, 
or front portico. Indeed, neither Egyptian nor 
Greek ever erected a building in which it was 
not a prime element of effect. It is the chief 
charm in the beautiful courts of the Alhambra; 
it is the beauty of the Italian loggia, in all which 
the openings and depth of recesses express the 
primary idea of shelter, grateful to the mind in 
Oriental lands, from heat, and in occidental 
and hyperborean climes from damp and cold. 
In interiors, the beauty of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, is ite exhibition of plan or form within 
form. It is the same in St. Sophia’s, at Constan- 
tinople, and in the Roman Pantheon, and in all 
great interiors. But breadth and depth of light 
and shade ere embodied in all great buildings, 





° ow gry 
+ From a paper r. 8, Ha * 
aod iets. ggins, read at the Liver. 





trabeated style to arrange for large and deep 
masses of shade, producing the greatest breadth 
and brilliancy of effect ; and the Byzantine and 
Romanesque styles seem better than the Gothic. 
It is only in such, I believe, you can have the 


‘utmost measure of what is properly called 


breadth of effect, which may be defined as 


abundance of one thing in one place, or, as 


Ruskin says, “mass of everything—of bulk, of 


‘light, of darkness, of colour, not mere sum of 
any of these, but breadth of them ; not broken 


light or scattered darkness, nor divided weight, 
but solid stone, broad sunshine, starless shade.” 
If you are under the necessity of having a 
square or oblong block, with a number of small 
equal openings—if you are not allowed to group 
or deepen some of the latter, recess others, and 
bring out a third—you may produce a pleasing 
building, but you cannot produce a powerful 
building or such as will excite high emotions in 
the breast, because it will lack some of the 
essentials of architectural greatness. ; 
What Reynolds says of finish in painting will 
apply to detail and sculptural decoration ia 
architecture :—*“ The highest finishing is labour 
in vain unless there be at the same time pre- 
served a breadth of light and shadow.” You 
may have beauty of colour to atone in some 
measure for want of form, and I believe in flat 
blocks of building, which cannot, from their 
nature, position, and p as great street 
rows, have much variety or vars oom shado ~ 
it should be sought in opposition of colour in 
materiais, as in pictures painted on a light key. 
Bat that is a lower element of architecture, as it 
is in painting. : 
Where the artist is at liberty to relieve by 
light and shadow, variety of colour is of little 
consequence. Bat where he is necessarily 
restricted, here coloured brick is of great value. 
It should, I think, be employed to assist shadow, 
or repair the shortcomings of chiaro-scuro. 
Colour in architecture, say what you will about 
it, as it arose in the East, so it belongs to the East 
and South, to brighter climes than ours, and can 
never be a prime element in northern archi- 
tecture. But be this as it may, ket me sey 
distinctly that I consider the charm of beautiful 
form‘as greater than any arising from colour or 
rich material, and that it is, and must ever be, 
the chief merit of architecture. : 
While the greatest ings chiefly owe their 
beanty to it, some could be pointed to which owe 
their failure to a waut of it: St. Peter's, at 
Rome, and the new Houses of Parliament, st- 
Westminster, may both be cited with advantage 
as a warning on this head—as failing of legiti- 
mate effect, the former from the non-employment 
of detached columns, and the latter from the 
division into too minute openings of windows 
and doors. 
The superiority of St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
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St. Peter’s at Rome consists chiefly in the 
superior provision for light and shade in the 
colonnades of the western front and transepte 
and dome tower, which are wanting in the 
Roman edifice, The latter is equal to St. Paul’s 
in beauty of outline, and superior to it in size 
and sculptural embellishment and magnificence, 
and in simplicity of design, being of one order, 
while St. Paul’s is of two. But its designers 
ignored the chief source ofjpoetic beauty and 
power in architecture, namely, provision for play 
of light and shade by the projection and recep- 
tion of parts. It has not one detached column ; 
all its columns are attached. It is without 
porticoes, which give it a blockish effect, which 
is aggravated by the colonnades of the area or 
front courts. 

This building has been the subject of strange 
remarks. It has been praised for what are its 
faulta; it has been blamed for what are its 
beauties, as, for example, the attic order, which 
is one of its greatest merits, however treated or 
proportioned. But none, I think, have ever 
pointed out what is its great defect. St. Peter’s 





Church at Rome not only cannot be void of merit, 
it cannot be without great qualities, coming as | 
it does from under the mighty hand of Michel- 
angelo, who, of all concerned in it, had perhaps | 
most to do with it; but it has the great defect. 
of being without any adequate provision exter- | 
nally for light and shade—a defect which Wren, | 
who must have been greatly indebted to that | 
building, carefully avoided, for the chief merit of | 
St. Paul’s is plentiful display of light and shade | 
in its west front. 

The greatest merit of St. Panl’s is the arrange- 
ment of the portico of the west front for bring- 
ing up the deepest shade to heighten the brilliant 
light of the columns and the half light of the 
flanking west towers, of which Wren has made 
the best possible use in his design. Yet strange 
to say, this chief merit of St. Paul's is seldom 
mentioned, and in buildings that owe most to it 
is not acknowledged. §St. Isaac’s Church, at St. 
Petersburg, a gigantic plagiarism from St. Paul’s, 
ignores this feature, or, at least, makes no 
attempt to emulate it, and fails utterly in 
achieving the poetic power and unity of St. 
Paul’s. I suppose so important and costly a 
commission, under imperial patronage, for the 
metropolitan church of a great empire, was never 
executed with so little of architectural genius as 
this spoiled reprodaction of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
at St. Petersburg, which is , at least, for 
showing that breadth of light and shade cannot 
be got by merely sticking on Greek porticoes to 
a equare block of building. 

The one thing opposed to this quality in the 
northern Gothic—the style chosen for the Houses 
of Parliament—is the non-employment of the 
detached column on a full scale on the exterior, 
which I look upon as the great defect of the 
style, excluding from it much of the sensuous 
beauty that charms us in the Classic. The 
column, wherever it occurs in the Gothic in its 
integrity, with cap and base, and detached, and 
even where, as in door and window reveals, it is 
not entirely detached, is among the redeeming 
beauties of the style. The miniature arcade 
galleries in the thickness of the walls, originated 
by the Lombards, and which were not superseded 
by the Gothic, as My. F asserts they 
were, but continued into the Pointed style, and 
appeariog in the Cathedral of Paris, and in many 
others, forms the most beautiful ornament of 
that or of any style. In the towers of Laon 
Cathedral, in France, where the detached column 
is liberally introduced, and occurs here clustered, 
there single, it gives a magical and romantic 
effect of lightness, and a poetic play of light 
and shade that is truly charming. Beasts are 
seen looking out from between these columns as 
from between the bars of a cage. But it no- 
where occurs on the great scale as in the in- 
teriors or in some cloisters, where its exceeding 
beauty shows what it might have done for the 
west fronts of cathedrals had it been there 
applied, and embodied in a porch or portico,—a 
feature which seems to have been more nearly 
approached in the Ro ue and Byzantine 
styles than in the Gothic. The Cathedral of 
Pisa is an attempt at the complete Greek 
Periptery, which was too much. It is only in 
the fronts it would be admissible in the style, 
aud there it would be an immense improvement ; 
and nothing would mark a nobler step in advance 
by the modern Gothic school than the develop- 
ment of a detached columnar portico, or porch 
of clustered or grouped columns for the fronts 
of their churches, 

Chiaro-scuro in architecture, as in painting, 





must always remain from its natare difficult to 
teach, or bring under the government of rules. 
The studeut should watch the finest examples 
under their best effects of light and shadow, and 
try to get at the seat of their charm; a good 
deal of sketching, and even of modelling, should 
be directed to this end. 

Nothing would have a happier result upon our 
architecture than the successful study and sppli- 
cation of the principles of light and shade by 
architects, and the uniform aim on their part at 
breadth and depth of effect in public if not in 
private buildings ; nothing, I say, would have a 
happier result upon our architecture than this. 
It would at once become noble and real ; for only 
in proportion as a building has depth and reality 
can it have this breadth of light and shade. 

This principle applies to interiors as well as 
to exteriors ; for this we had best go to some of 
the great buildings of the middle ages on the 
Continent,—the French Gothic cathedrals,— 
which I consider among the master-pieces of the 
world in the kind or character of architectural 


great buildings—Egyptian or Greek temples, or 
Medizeval cathedrals—were more or less a seri2s 
of great avenues, but this is one great apartment, 
with every concomitant of greatness and beaaty. 
It is better proportioned than that of St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, and than the centre compartment of 
St. Paul’s, at London, or of any Gothic cathe- 
dral ; while it has as much unity, with infinitely 
more variety and picturesqueness than the Pan- 
theon at Rome. Such an assemblage of grand 
and beautiful architectural features — domes, 
semi-domes, colonnades, arcades—harmoniously 
combined in one great interior, appears nowhere 
else. It is the most beautiful covered area on 
earth, and had it been united to a worthy ex- 
terior—an exterior in keeping with it, and ex- 
pressive of it—the whole would have been the 
greatest building in the world, the acme of 
architectural perfection. But it is married un- 
fortunately—as is St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—a 
Venus to a Vulean—to an exterior monstrosity. 
This quality of breadth inheres to a great ex- 
tent also in the architecture of Sicily, which, 





beauty proper to Gothic, or, in fact, in any kind. 
There is a chaste classic simplicity in the plans | 
of these edifices,— Paris, Amiens, Evereux, 
Chartres, Beauvais,—which, by the way, show 
more sympathy with the Greek temple plan 
(often exhibiting the cylindrical shaft of quite 
classic proportions) than the English, which | 
are quite the antithesis of it. 

In the whole of this great group of edifices the | 
architects seem vieing with each other for the | 
production of the greatest and most beautiful 
interior ; of which they seem to have had the 
truest conception,—a higher and truer than the 
English; for in some of these, at Rheims, 
Amiens, Bsauvais, which latter I suppose to be 
one of the most glorious apartments on earth, 
some of the highest notes of architecture have 
been struck. In all these the principle of depth, 
or of plane behind plane, has been exhibited to 
perfection, and the amplest provision made for 
breadth and power of light and shade, by 
arrangement of the side aisles and disposition of 
the light, which in these are carried to the 
utmost perfection of conceivable beauty by the 
circular or multangular apse, which it is truly 
wonderful the English architects should have 
omitted ;—a feature so necessary to combine the 


like the clime that blends the Oriental palm and 
aloes with the orange tree, the fig, the olive, 
and the vine, unites and blends the architecture 
of the East and West in the most artistic and 
beautiful manner. Bat in no buildings is it 
better illustrated than in many of the domestic 
buildings of the Middle Ages, with their open- 
work fronts or arcaded loggias, so favourable to 
true architectmral beauty, and reminding us of 
the Chester rows. Among these I would par- 
ticularise the Venetian Gothic palaces. I am 
not referring particularly to the ducal palace, in 
which building I for one can see nothing of the 
surpassing beauty that some can see, or affect 
to see, in it—but to the Ca d’Uro, Foscari, and 
one or two others. In these I see exceeding 
grace and beauty. The Ca d’Oro Palace carries 
to the extreme of grace and delicacy the open- 
work principle which charms us in many more 
northern Jands, of which the house of Francis I. 
and some of the Hotels de Ville are examples, 
among which the fagade of the Hétel de Ville at 
Arras deserves special mention. 

Composition and light and shade are the most 
important parts of architectural design. Many 
of the greatest buildings of the world are, like 
the oratory of Demosthenes, unadorned; and 





side perspectives and give the highest interior the rest owe their impressiveness, not to their 
unity and grandeur ; of which the French archi- | scu’ptural decoration, but to their great propor- 


tects had so true a conception; and which the 
Arabians also sought in their great mosques by 

circular and domed terminations. If the French | 
architects sacrificed exterior to interior grandenr, | 
they made the sacrifice on the right side, the 
enclosure of interior space in the grandest man- 
ner being the highest object of our art. But the) 
expression of internal length is what was chiefly | 


tions and beautiful and harmonious forms—their 
graceful contours and provision for breadth of 
light and shade. 

It ia in this lies the power of architectare, 
and not in its sculptural ornament, or hair, like 
Sampson’s strength. Sculptural decoration be- 
longs to the department of detail, and is analo- 
gous to diction in poetry, and colour in painting, 


aimed at by the English architects, and the fine and cannot therefore be anything but @ miaor 
effect of the colossal stained window at the altar element of art, which seems to have been the 
terminating the vista, which was also favourable impression of the greatest minds that have 
to external grandeur; though, with some con-| written on architecture — Goethe, Schlegel, 


trivance, the same degree of the latter quality 
could, I believe, have been had along with the 
French internal arrangement. 

While Salisbury is designed for length, Amiens 
is designed to look great by greatness of parts 
and greatness of treatment. If Salisbury 
Cathedral looks long through being in many 
parts or bays, so does a street by consisting of a 


great number of small houses; but it does not) 


for that reason look great. Salisbury is not so 


great a building, though it looks longer than 


Amiens, the interior of which strikes at first 


sight, not so much with an appearance of vast-| p 


implici d majesty, arising | tecture is lik . : 
ramhpabathcieere ye: sin. Pocendeys camsomegeny | Karopean nations generally. Michelangelo’s 


from greatness of scale, of module, and 
grandeur of treatment. Salisbury Cathedral 
might have been less adapted to give effect to 
scenic processions, but it would have been a 
greater building, finer and more meritorious 
architecture, had it been designed on tbe prin- 
ciple of Amiens. 

I have heard the French cathedrals accused 
of being shapeless outside, though beautiful 
within; but if a building is designed for great- 
ness of internal effect, and truthfully constructed, 
it cannot be shapeless outside. For the same 
reason that Amiens is a much finer buildiog in- 
side than Salisbury, it must be finer outside, for 
being of greater parts and nobler proportions, as 
I have already asserted it to be in speaking of 
composition. 

Bat there is one great interior in the Kast 
where these principles are illustrated, which I 
must not omit to notice,—St. Sophia’s, at Con- 
stantinople,—which is in every respect one of 
the most noble and beautifal apartments on the 


'Lamartine; the latter speaks of St. Peter's 
“ gwelling out in the proportions of a god,” and 
designates it an apotheosis in stone—a monu- 
mental tranafiguration of the religion of Christ.” 
|“ Pall down the pictures,” he adds, “ carry off 
| the statues—it is still the house of God.” 

* * * 


In a general survey and contemplation of 
great edifices and styles of architecture, my 
strongest impulse is always to speculate on or 


‘scheme out what I conceive to be the utmost 





| possibilities of architectural grandeur and ex- 
| pression, and what the fature course of archi- 
ely to be in England and among 


conception of architectural greatness was the 
enthronement of the Pantheon, which iteelf 
combined the two most graceful of classic 
features, the colonnade and dome on the Temple 
of Peace ; and it was a perfectly legitimate com- 
bination. The qualities of certain buildings 
combined in one would make the ideal of archi- 
tecture; and the noblest and most perfect 
building would be one combining the chaste 
colamnar beauty and elegance of detail and 
decoration—all that so captivates us in the 
Greek architecture, with as much as possible of 
the soaring composition of the Middle Ages. My 
own conception of the grandest possible atyle vr 
architecture, or of that turn or modification of 
the classic style, applicable to great monumental 
works, is a combination of trabeation and arca- 
ation, or a blending of the vertical and horizontal 
inci : 
Ors each a pure classic style, by which I 
mean not a florid Italian, but a pare Greek - 
Graeco-Roman style, I can imagine 20 style o 





eartb,—satisfactory in every respect. Most other 


reenact 
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architecture more suited to enshriae the pure 
simple worship of Christianity. No architecture 
expresses, to me, or stands so well in my mind, 
as atype of moral truth and purity, as these 
pure forms of an architecture in which purity and 
beauty of form give the charm and merit inde- 
pendently of ornament. The beautiful volates 
of the Ionic capital of the Erechtheium is to me 
a striking image of chastity or purity of soul. 
Freely treated—that is, combined with arch and 
dome, not Romanised—no style would produce 
amore truly solemn and sublime, and, at the 
same time, perfectly adapted interior, than pure 
Greek architecture : and ia a paper published in 
the Builder, now nearly twenty years ago, I ex- 
pressed these views. They were opposed to the 
prevailing notions of the tims, as they are to the 
present ones, and I know no one who holds 
exactly similar opinions to myself on this point ; 
but it is some conclusion ana support to find the 
French architects animated but by one spirit in 
working out a style, though not applying it at 
present to ecclesiastical puarpo3es, from the self- 
same elements. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Accorp1NG to the report of the council which 
is to be read at the annual meeting, May 2nd, 
the total number of members, of all classes, is 
now 517. The receipts, in consequence of many 
liberal contributions to the library fund, have 
been exceptionally large, and the president, Sir 
William Tite, M.P., with a munificence which 
has always marked his connexion with the In- 
stitute, has recently contributed 1001. to the 
“Travelling Fund.” This sum, together with 
accumulated interest on the fund since 1866, 
amounting in all to 1271., will now be invested in 
guaranteed Indian Railway Stock. The subject 
of the Voluntary Architectural Examination has 
received renewed attention. The rules of the 
examination have undergone a revision, which, 
while it has modified them in certain details, has 
left unaltered the general principles of the 
scheme, as drawn up in 1866. The council, how- 
ever, consider that the labours of the examiners 
and moderators ought not to be unremunerated, 
and they have therefore recommended that fees 
should be paid in future to all the gentlemen 
who may consent to undertake those arduous 
and responsible duties. 

In accordance with the resolutions passed at 
the closing general meeting of last session, a list 
of books recommended to the architectural 
student has been drawn up by Professor Lewis 
and A. Waterhouse, Fellows, and bas been ap- 
pended to the rules lately re-issued. A form of 
certificate has also been prepared, and will be 
granted to those candidates who may pass, or 
have already passed, in the respective classes of 
proficiency and distinction. A preliminary ex- 
amioation has also been devised for such 
students as have been at least one year in an 
architect's office. 

The labours of the Professional Practice Com- 
mittee have of late been chiefly directed towards 
the consideration of a request made by the 
London Builders’ Society, that the Institate 
would aid that society in drafting certain con- 
ditions of contract, which it was proposed should | 
be annexed to specifications and accepted in| 
professional practice. This request has led to 
several meetings of the committee, and inter- 
views with the London Builders’ Society. The 
details resulting from the discussions on this 
subject have, however, been so numerous and 
diverse in their bearings, and have evolved such 
varied interests and responsibilities, that the 
Professional Practice Committee consider it 
expedient to limit their endeavours to a mere 
de‘inition of those specific heads under which 
the conditions of a contract might advan- 
tageously be framed. As soon as a conclusion 
has been arrived at on this point, it will be made 
known. 

The attention of the Council having been 
drawn last Session to the Fine Arts Copyright 
Consolidation and Amendment Bill, then before 
the House of Lords, a petition on the subject, 
praying that the copyright contemplated in the 
Bill might extend to architectural designs, was 
drawn up by the council, and presented to their 
lordships by the Earl Stanhope, in June last. 

The past session has witnessed a steady acces- 
sion to the Library and Collection. Since May 
1869, ninety-one volumes have been presented, 
besides forty pamphlets, and transactions of 
societies, exclusive of the regular donations of 


English and foreign periodicals. The money 


donations of 1869 amouated to 1062, 128. Twenty 

volumes, icclauding ‘“ Dugdale’s Monasticon,” 
Coste’s “ Monuments du Kaire,” and other usefal 
works have been purchesed. 

It will be remembered that last year the presi- 
dent contributed a liberal sum to the library 
fand, for the purchase_of a series of drawings 
illustrative of ancient ecclesiastical decorative 
painting. The council have now the pleasure of 
stating that several of these drawings have been 
completed by Mr. George Wardle, the artist 
entrusted with this commission. 

Adverting to the general prospects of archi- 
tecture, and the condition of public works in 
England, the council notice with satisfaction the 
progress of many important structures recently 
erected in London, but view it as a matter of 
regret that, at a time of severe distress among 
the building operatives, the Government have 
not proceeded with certain works recognised as 
requisite for public service, and the execution of 
which is called for by the public voice. The 
delay thus occasioned must necessarily have a 
banefal effect in other directions, and especially 
on the encouragement of architecture by cor- 
porate bodies and private patrons, who are 
indirectly, but no less surely, influenced by the 
example of the State. 

The report concludes thus :— 

** Tt is sincerely to be trusted that whatever principles 
of public economy may be sdvocated by her Majesty’s 
Government, they may not degenerate into parsimony 
(which too often entails a heavy burden of expenses on 
the future), and that whatever course may be adopted 
under the present system, those who are in authority will 
not forget that to encourage the arts of a great empire is 
not only to administer to its intellectual enjoyment, and to 
develop its taste, but also to foster its science, its in- 
dustry, and commercial welfare.” 


A list of the subjects for which medals and 
prizes are offered is published, and may be 
obtained at the rooms of the Institute. 








BRIGHTON AND ITS FUTURE. 


Tue Brighton Times, good-humouredly com- 
menting upon our recent remarks in this direc- 
tion, says :— 

“We have relied too much, the Builder tella 
us, upon the favour and countenance of the 
fashionable world—an unstable foundation to 
build upon. We want more local trade and 
manufacture, to give us solidity. We want more 
back-yard accommodation and drainage—more 
attention from the local authorities to sanitary 
matters—more ladies to transform themselves 
into ministering angels to the poor. We want 
more uniformity of style, and less presentment 
of plaster, in our buildings—more opening for 
the centre of the town, ‘by a few wide leading 
thoroughfares. We want old streets to be 
widened, and new streets to be not made narrow. 
Lastly, we want a ‘little more shipping inte- 
rest,’ by means of a port or harbour, to be con- 
structed at or near Brighton. To this last con- 
sideration, by the bye, it has often been objected 
that fashion and gentility would never stand a 
rough intermixture with sailors and shipping- 
masters; and that, to make a port here, would 
be to scare away all that is elegant, and refined, 
and well-paying, from amongst us; but, be that 
as it may, we happen to know of a speculative 
gentleman—and it will perhsps gratify the Builder 
to be informed of this—who is actively contem- 
plating in his mind's eye such a harbour, and 
hoping to mature the vision into a reality.” 








LECTURES ON MUSIC. 


In pursuance of the scheme of instruction in 
science and art for women, which has for some 
months been working well at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of ladies, assisted by the Hon. and Rev. 
Francis Byng, Mr. Arthur Sullivan commenced 
on Toesday last, in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Museum, a course of twelve lectures on the 
Theory and Practice of Vocal Music, to be con- 
tinued on successive Tuesdays and Fridays. 

As preface, he stated the main object he had 
in view, namely, not to transform his auditors 
into Nilssons and Trebellis ; but, by elucidating 
many of the difficulties of the science of music, 
to make them more appreciative and intelligent 
critics and listeners, both of the compositions 
and execution of others; the intelligent auditor 
doing as much to raise the standard of criti- 
cism and assist the progress of art as the infe- 
oo performances, often heard, lower and retard 

m. 
Though the taste for music has increased so 








visibly among all classes, as may be seen by 
the innumerable concerts given at the present 
day,—150 to 1, fifty years ago,—yet the actual 
study of music as a science is more neglected, 
A fine voice is more appreciated than good sing. 
ing. The average standard of instrumental per. 
formances is extremely high, and one aiming at 
becoming a virtuoso has difficulties to 
overcome than formerly. In connexion with the 
study of harmony, he quoted from a work of Mr, 
Thomas Horley, a madrigal writer of the fifteenth 
century, @ dialogue between a distinguished 
diplomatist and a friend, the former finding 
himself so disconcerted at his inability to take 
part in a vocal production at a reunion of the 
members of the cabinet, that he determined 
forthwith to study harmony. The lecturer drew 
an amusing analogy between this scene and g 
similar reunion oféabinet ministers of the present 
day. He deprecated the style of modern sacred 
music, instead of the grand old unimpassioned 
chants that left more expression to the sacred 
words than the jingling tunes in modern use, 
and paid a tribute to the monks of old as the 
fathers of harmony. 

A choice selection of part songs has been made, 
to illustrate the next lectures, to be performed 
by the ladies attending them; and we feel con. 
vinced that much will be gained from the in. 
struction of the able composer of the almost 
Handelian production, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son.” 








THE ICONOGRAPHY OF WELLS 
CATHEDRAL.* 


Tuis is a subject replete with difficulty, 
although there is abundant matter on which to 
dilate. The task has been attempted by one of 
the great authorities of our age, now passed 
away, and he has set forth a most elaborate 
plan and detailed description of this work of 
art, and has attempted not only to describe the 
west front of Wells generally, and to set forth 
its leading characters, but he has attempted to 
assign to each tier of statuary its particular 
object, and to each statae its own particalar 
characterand name. This certainly was a grand 
attempt, and well worthy the great mind and 
the talent and taste of a highly gifted man; 
but on careful examination of his description, 
and reference to his authorities, we are compelled 
to admit that too much is the result of mere con- 
jecture, and that he has exposed himself to the 
just criticism that has been passed upon his 
work by very competent authority. The elegant 
and highly-interesting aud instructive work of 
Professor Cockerell, “On the Ioonography of the 
West Front of Wells Cathedral,” has been very 
learnedly and ably criticised by Mr. Planché, in 
the Journal of the British Archaological Asso- 
ciation, for March, 1857. This appeared six 
years after the publication of Mr. Cockerell’s 
work in 1851. The attention of the Somerset 
Archzeological and Natural History Society was 
called to this subject at their meeting in Wells, 
in 1850, by our much-revered friend, Dr. Mark- 
land, who then read a paper on the subject, the 
notes of which had been furnished him by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell, and are given in the volume of 
the Proceedings of the Society published in 
1851. The Professor’s explanation of the scualp- 
ture is there given in brief, and some particalars 
are added by Dr. Markland. When the Archwo- 
logical Institute visited Bristol in 1851 (Jaly), 
one of the places visited was Wells, on which 
occasion Professor Cockerell gave an admirable 
discourse upon the sculptures, and those who had 
the privilege of hearing it will well recollect the 
impression it made, and the flood of light that 
seemed to be poured upon the history there set 
forth in stone (see Journal of Archwological 
Institute, vol. viii., p. 827). If many of the 
explanations were doubtful, or seemed to be 
far-fetched and fancifal, yet the whole discourse 
conveyed such a noble idea of the end and design 
of the plan, and grandeur of the subject, that a 
new and lasting interest was awakened which is 
now beginning to bear its fruit. I shall ever . 
look back to that day as one of the most 
interesting and profitable I have ever spent. 

The history and architecture of Wells Cathe- 
dral have so lately been given in a series © 
lectures by Mr. Freeman, which have been pub- 
lished in the Bath Chronicle, and are uow being 
republished separately, and these so fully and 
ably detail all that pertains to its erection and his- 
toric interest, that my own observations may be 

* From a by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, read 
at the meeting of the Bath Philosophical Association, 
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strictly confined to the ornamentation of its west 
front and such statuary as is carried round the 
north-western angle. This is supposed to be the 
work of Bishop Jocelyn, called also Jocelyn 
Trotman, not only Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
but said to have been also a native of Wells and 
partly educated there. He died in the year 
1249, but his work was dedicated A.D. 1239, so 
that it was finished previously to that period, and 
is a noble monument of the work of the thirteenth 
century, i.¢., the earlier portion of the century. 
The episcopate of Jocelyn lasted thirty-one years 
after the settlement of the Glastonbury contro- 
versy, and over forty-two from his first consecra- 


The king on his royal throne, the counsellor and 
senator in his robes of office, the lady in her 
flowing mantle, the supreme pontiff, or the 
bishop with crozier and mitre, the abbot, the 
priest, and monk, each in his peculiar habili- 
ments, were at once known and recognised as 
realities of the time! To us they have become 
rather a matter of antiquarian interest than of 
actual life. They have lost their intended 
lesson, but become instructive in another manner. 
If we do not contemplate them with religious 
interest, we can contemplate them as fall of the 
history of a bygone age, and this is rather the 
aspect in which we should regard them this 





tion. The west front of Wells is in the same 


style of architecture as Ely, Lincoln, Salisbury, | 
i.e., Early English or First Pointed. The west | 


front of Wells consists of a central portion (or 
nave with side aisle) and two side towers incor- 
porated into the front. This arrangement gives 
great space for the display of the statuary, and 
the doors and windows are small and almost 
insignificant. This is totally different from the 
arrangement of some of the west fronts which 
are most distinguished for the grandeur of their 
design, as Amiens, where the portals are of huge 
dimensions, very deep, and filled with the 
statuary, which at Wells is distributed over the 
whole surface. The width of the west front of 
Wells is 147 ft., while that of Amiens is only 
116 ft. This length of surface is broken by six 
buttresses, which are enriched with statuary in 
the front face and at the sides. The statuary 
may be divided into nine tiers, and these again 
into two divisions, north and south of the prin- 
cipal entrance, the north (or left hand) being the 
temporal side, the south (or right hand) the 
spiritual, according to Professor Cockerell’s 
arrangement. 


If we begin with the first or lowest tier, we | 


shall find it, ia the front face, almost entirely 


denuded of stataary. We can therefore only | 
| mitred ecclesiastics, thre without mitres; some | 


restore these conjecturally ; there are sixty-two 
niches (all bat two vacant)which bear evidence 
of the work of the Iconoclasts of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and of the Somerset- 
shire riots in 1685, when, as Professor Cockerell 
observes, “the archives of the cathedral were 
miserably burnt.” The loss of these probably 
prevents us ever recovering a record of what 
these figures represented. The only two remain- 
ing figures do not present sufficiently charac- 
teristic features to enable the antiquary to state 
confidently what the series may have been. The 
practice in the French cathedrals and elsewhere 
was to place the most sacred characters to the 
south. On the north and east face of the north 
tower the figures of this tier remain. They are 
male and female. The male figures are epis- 
copally habited, but I will not venture to assign 
a name or attribute to any. 
# * * * 
When the west front of Wells was executed, 
learning, both human and divine, art and science, 


evening. They are striking examples of the 
costume of that period ([ mean the 4th and 5th 
| tiers). On the south, or what Mr. Cockerell 
| svpposes to bs the Spiritual side of the west 
front (divided into two parts by the principal 
'entrance), are 42 statues in which the number 
| of ecclesiastics predominates. We have also 
| female figures, habited as nuns or as ladies of 
}rank. On the north or temporal side we have a 
| like number, but here the kingly and crowned 
| figures predominate, and intermixed are the 
| figures of queens or royal ladies: one (No. 58 
,on Mr. Cockerell’s plan) holds a book in her 
| hand; and with these we have also figures of 
bishops and priests. A similar intermingling of 
characters is carried round the north and east 
side of the N.W. tower, where we have females 
as well as royal and ecclesiastical figures. The 
number of statues on the north side of the west 
front, and on the north side round the corner 
towards the Vicar’s Close, amounts to 68, and 
may be taken as very interesting illustrations 
of the military, civil, royal, and ecclesiastical 
costume of the twelfth and early part of the 
thirteenth centuries. Eighteen are crowned 
kings, eight are crowned queens, seven armed 
| knights, fifteen are male figures without crowns 
—nobles or princes, and nine ara females, four 





are defaced. 


“The female regal costume [says Mr. Planché] is re- 
presented with as much variety as it is capable of. Onthe 
north side of the second buttress stands a Queen, holding 
in her right hand a book; she wears the long robe, or 
super tanic, falling in folds over her feet, and with the 
ample open sleeves so characteristic of the twelfth 
century, the tight sleeves of the kirtle appearing on the 
left arm, which is raised in the lace of her mantle, Her 
head and neck are enveloped in the vest and wimple, worn 
by females of a!l ranks at that period, and which after- 
wards became by its retention a distinctive portion of the 
conventual habit,”’ 


I instance this statue as en excellent example 
of the dress of the lady of rank of that period. 
Of the seven armed knights, which are exceed- 
ingly illustrative (says Mr. Planché) of the 
military costume of the twelfth century, three 
are in the west front, and four in the north-west 
tower. Five are in complete mail, with the sur- 
coat without sleeves, and bear the long Norman 
shield, unsculptured with armorial bearings. It 
would be very desirable to ascertain, if possible, 





were in the hands of the few. The multitude of 
the people had to be guided by outward expres- | 


whether any device was ever painted on these 
shields. That many if not all the statues were 


sions, or by traditional and oral teaching.’ painted is very probable, as patches of blue, 
Painting and sculpture were used as books are| vermilion, and gold, are still stated to be dis- 


now, and we learn from the Venerable Bede that 
in his day it was accounted a great acquisition | 
when these could be exhibited in churches as a 
means of instruction, Sermons were preached | 
to the people not only inside the churches, but | 
outside, when the state of the weather permitted, | 
and to have a series of illustrations at hand was 
no mean help to the preacher of that day. The, 
subjects of the Old and New Testament, ar- 
ranged by way of type and anti-type, are still 
to be found both in painting and sculpture in| 
cur churches, end we have a striking instance of 
this at Wells. 

Bat in the west front of Wells, not only have 
we a series of sculptured subjects from the Old 
and New Testaments, but the mind is carried 
onward and upward, through the estates and 
degrees, the ranks and conditions of this world, 
to the dread day of judgment and its appealing 
realities ; and we see, as it were, all ranks and 
‘legrees brought before the supreme tribunal! 
ilere was a theme for devout contemplation 
before entering the portals of the church, or 
before engaging in its solemn services. These 
sculptures were not intended to be looked upon 
a3 mere matters of art or of idle curiosity, but 
were intended to suggest very solemn thoughts, 
nd inspire such meditations as might make the 
mind more fitted for devotion inside the church. 
What may now appear to us rude and grotesque, 
produced no such feelings in the men of that day. 


covered in the niches, and of all portions the 
shield was most likely to be so ornamented. 
Nothing could assist so materially to fix the 
actual date of their execution, as well as to 
arrive at some fair knowledge of whom they 
were intended to represent, as the discovery of 
such ornamentation. If they were executed 
under the direction of Bishop Trotman, heraldry 
had at that period become a science. It is pre- 
cisely the date at which rolls of arms _ first 
appear, and if these warriors were meant to 
represent historical personages they would most 


| probably have displayed their armorial bearings 
‘on their shields, and perhaps their surcoats. In 


corroboration of this Mr. Planché instances the 
effigy of William Longuespée, Earl of Salisbury, 
in Salisbury Cathedral, which is of this period, 
and where the lions are sculptured on his shicld 
and painted on his surcoat. 

As the restoration of the canopies and niches 
of the west front is now begun under such 
excellent auspices, we canuot doubt that every 
pains will be taken to examine most minutely 
the details of each figure and every trace of 
colouring which may be left ; and if, indeed, the 
series of figures could be found to be really 
historical, it would form one of the most, if not 
the most, valuable of historical records which we 
posseas,—such a record, indeed, as any country 
may be proud of. At present it is only the in- 
tention to restore the canopies, niches, and 
colamns which support the canopies, and the 





They saw their own dresses, arms, habiliments, 
aud other characteristics strikir gly delineated. 


pedestals on which the figures stand, and to 


support the figure itself, where needed ; but it 
may be hoped that where the figure itself is 
damaged, and where the design can be re- 
covered, or the portion be exactly reproduced, 
the figure or the part may be restored. | 
speak now my own opinion; I do not wish to 
advocate any ee to restore the whole, or to 
remove any portion that will stand ; but I believe 
it will bs found that many statues are now so 
far decayed, that unless they are strengthened, 
or the figures reproduced, they must soon perish, 
and some of the most interesting works of the 
thirteenth century be for ever lost. I do not 
think that the identical reproduction of a figure, 
while it may be truthfally restored, is its de- 
straction. How few of our oldest monuments 
could have existed had they not been repro- 
daced! About the year 1850 one of the statues 
fell; it was the one supposed by Professor 
Cockerell to represent Edward the Elder; in its 

fall it was dashed to pieces, and therefore its 

exact reproduction rendered next to impossible, 

and this may be the fate of others which may 

now be saved. Our very worthy and much 

lamented citizen, Dr. Markland, restored and re- 

placed this figure. It had been drawn by Carter, 

and happily Professor Cockerell had also pre- 

viously made a drawing of it ; but in Carter’stime 

the figure had already lost both arms. The work 

of reproduction was effected by Mr. Richardson, 

the scalptor, and as Mr. Pianché, in his comment 

on these figures, pronounces no word of con- 

demnation, I think we must admit that it is 

satisfactory, as any defect of costume or in- 

accuracy of representation would have been 

certainly noticed by him. Another figure was 

replaced about twenty years ago by Archdeacon 

Brymer. In writing to Dr. Markland on the 

subject of the sculptures, and noticing the fall 
of that supposed to be Edward the Elder, Pro- 

fessor Cockerell observes—‘ I grieve to hear of 
| the fate of Edward the Elder, which is indeed 
ominous, as the founder of the Episcopal Charch 
of Wells. I earnestly hope the fragments are 
preserved, and have not suffered much. It would 
be scandalous to leave it unrestored.” Surely 
the heart of the Professor, as well as that of Dr. 
Markland, would have been gladdened had tkey 

foreseen the steps now taken to prevent any 

farther decay. I find a note in the proceedings 

of the Somerset Archzological Society, vol., 

1851, which says, “It is earnestly hoped that 

the Dean and Chapter and the gentlemen of the 

county will come forward, aud that a special 

subscription may be entered into for their pre- 

servation.” This hope is now realised after a 

lapse of nearly twenty years. A strenuous effort 

has been made to carry out this object, and the 

best architectural knowledge has been enlisted 

in the persons of Mr. Gilbert Scott and Mr. 

Ferrey, the former of whom has issued his report 

and suggestions. The cost of the restoration of 
the west front will be from 6,0001. to 8,0001., 
and happily the money already subscribed 

amounts to the former sum; so that we may 
trust, when all have come forward, au ample 
sam will have been raised to do the work in the 

best possible way. 

In treating of the sculptures of Wells Cathe- 
dral eomething ought to be said of the state of 
art at the period of its probable execation. If 
the west front is the work of Bishop Jocelyn, it 
is of the age of Henry III., who displayed a taste 
for architecture, sculpture, and painting, and re- 
built and restored the royal residences and took 
special care of their decoration. 

“In the thirteenth century the progress and enterprise 
which exhibited itself in a!] the arts, was equally developed 
in sculpture, and it was then historical and religious sculp- 
ture in great profusion attempted to rival works of classica\ 
antiquity, . . . The literary and poetic faculty, which 
in the twelfth century had been fostered by Henry Beau- 
clerc and his accomplished and virtuous queen, now infused 
itself into the sister arts of painting and sculpture, and the 
knowledge of the Scripture imparted a dignity and 
authority to the works of those days which entitles them 
to our highest veneration and study” (see Icon. of W. F. 
of Wells, app., pp. 6, 7). At that period in this cuuntry 
art a‘tai @ merit which has never been duly appre- 
ciated. For example, the beautiful crosses raised by 
Edward I. to the memory of his Queen Eleanor appear to 
have been executed mostly by Eoglish artists (sec 
** Archwologia,”’ vol. 29). 

We have, therefore, a noble example of the decora- 
tive taste of this period. If the west front of 
Wells cannot be quoted as a fice example of 
architectural design, it is unrivalled as a monu- 
ment of scalptaral skill. When contrasted with 
the west front of Amiens, we see at once 1s 
architectaral shortcomings. We have no grand 
portals, of themselves the recipients “ ones 
of sculpture, and capable of accommodating a 

. le, who could therein 
considerable body of people, > ealahen helen 
be tanght the elementary truths of religio 
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entering the church itself; bat we have a much 
more perfect and complete display at Wells of the 
great verities of religion. ‘the sculptures at 
Wells are not incumbered by apocryphal legends ; 
but, where they treat of Scripture, represent 
Scriptural verities. 
The sculptures at Wells are supposed to be 
the work of native Englfsh artists, or artiste 
trained in this land. This fact will probably be 
more clearly brought out while the west front is 
in process of restoration; at all events, ample 
opportunity will be given for mastering the 
details of every figure, and, if needfal, repro- 
ducing it. It may not be known to some here 
that a great work is being done at Canterbury. 
I have not been able lately to visit that most 
interesting cathedral, but a friend has sent me 
particulars of what is being done there. Many 
of the vacant niches have becn filled with figures, 
where these had never before been placed, or, 
if placed, been destroyed. The south face of the 
porch and the eastern side of it have already 
been supplied with historical figures, and it is 
intended to carry on this work till the original 
design is perfected. Now, to accomplish such a 
work, the study of the Wells figares is invalu- 
able. A list has been published of all those 
persons who have generously undertaken to 
supply figures, which are to be executed by Mr. 
Pfyffers, at a cost of 24/. each. 
We believe that the day is past when any 
superstitious feeling could be attributed to re- 
storing a work of this sort, or that it could lead 
any one away from the fountain of holy truth, or 
fix the mind in adoration of the work itself. 
Where a people have so long been accustomed 
to be taught from the written Word of God, and 
can now read that Word for themeelves, and are 
taught to contemplate art for its own sake, or as 
a means of expressing reverential and devout 
feeling, or conveying historical ideas, there is 
little cause to dread a return to superstition or 
idolatry. There is, indeed, a very different lore 
to be gathered from a right contemplation of 
these works of what are sometimes called the 
“‘ dark ages ;’—dark, it may be, in some points, 
but certainly not in transforming into holy uses 
that which had been so sadly misused in heathen 
times. A very slight acquaintance with classic 
art shows us that the sculptor’s chisel in the 
best days of ancient Greece and Rome was 
employed to delineate subjects either warlike, or 
voluptuous, or licentious; but when the chisel 
was transferred into Christian hands; when it 
was thought wise and good and devout to employ 
art no longer as a stimulant to passion or to 
licentiousness, but as a means to purify and 
exalt and spiritualise the feelings; then came 
forth the noble figures of the great and the 
good, the wise and the learned, holy men and 
holy women, and the embodiment of great 
religious ideas, instead of war, licence, and sen- 
suality. The subjects of Christian sculpture are 
all great and ennobling and refining, instead of 
corrupting and enervating, and nothing, as it 
appears to me, shows the power and influence 
which Christianity exerted over society, more 
than the change which it wrought in art. In 
early and in Mediwval times it became a means 
of inculcating great religious ideas, instead of 
unholy passions. If this, art’s glorious mission 
under the Christian dispensation, was for a time 
perverted and abused,—if the great power which 
sacred art had acquired over men’s minds became 
perverted to superstition,—it has surely been 
chastised, and been chastened and cleansed of 
its errors and corruptions, and may, under good 
guidance, still be applied to great, and to usefal, 
and to holy purposes. It was the opinion of our 
early reformers—Cranmer, Ridley, Redman, and 
other learned men (see “ Necessary Doctrine 
and Erudition for every Christian Man,” pub- 
lished by the authority of Henry VIII.),—that 
pictures and statues might be placed in churches, 
and ought not to be despised, but used reve- 
rently; and the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth 
and Edward VI. are directed against “ monu- 
ments of feigned miracles.” For the opinions 
of our leading divines and laymen on this anb- 
ject, see Dr. Wilson’s “Ornaments of Churches 
Considered.” 








CARVED STALLS IN GERMAN 
CHURCHES, 

We add to our examples of chancel stalls 
from German churches* a view of those in the 
Church of St. Catullus, in Moorburg. These 
belong to the end of the fourteenth centary. 





* Bee p. 45, ante, &e. 
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THE CARLISLE MEMORIAL COLUMN, 
CASTLE HOWARD. 


Tue colamn of which an illustration is given 
has been erected by public subscription as a 
memorial of the late Earl of Carlisle, who, 
through a long life one of the most conspicuous 
and usefal men in his county, is best known to 
the general public as Viceroy of Ireland, which 
high post he occupied for eight years. The com- 
mittee appointed to carry out the memorial 
invited privately designs from four architects, 
and that of Mr. F. P. Cockerell was selected. 

The column is erected upon Bulmer-hill, at 
the edge of the Castle Howard estate, about two 
miles and a half_from the Castle, and facing the 

ificent avenue which traverses the park, 
and about twelve miles from York. The hill, 
forming nearly the last descent from the wolds 
to the plain of York, commands a magnificent 
view of the country surrounding the city. 

The total height of the monument, from the 
foot of the steps to the top of the gilt urn, is 
110 ft.; and the diameter of the column, 7 fft. 
4in. The shaft of the column, though hollow, 
is without a staircase, as the height of the 
monument would add little to the extensive view 
enjoyed from the already elevated position. 
Access for repairs is provided by means of 
a wire rope inside. The four pedestals at the 
corners of the platform are surmounted by 
knightly helmets, and each on one face a 
sword and a shield, bearing alternately the arms 
of the Howard family and the Royal arms, in 


iscommenced, A fitti A ypeenen for the chancel, and 
the lighting of the chu generally, are works that 
should be immediately attended to when funds are 
available. 

In the Lady Chapel a tile pavement, with marble steps, 
has been laid down at the cost of the Freemasons of 
Bristol, by whom the external stonework of the chapel 
had been be digpenn restored. The same body, not un- 
mindfal of the connexion of the craft with the building- 


three feet above its usual level, receded, and 
then rose in a similar manner a second time. 
This may have been occasioned by some sub- 
marine volcanic eruption in the vicinity. 

New York was visited on a recent Sunday by 
an equinoctial storm of unusual severity. It is 
believed that many shipwrecks have been 





guilds of the Middle Ages, have also provided funds for 
the decoration in colour and gilding of the groined vault- 
ing of the chapel, which will, it is Loved, be completed by 
the day fixed for the meeting. 

Several additional stained glass windows have been set 
up with great advantage to the general effect of the 
eharch, and others are in progress that will call for note, 
Pp ly oue intended to fill the large window of the 
north transept as a memorial of Edward Colston, a name 
dear to Bristol. 

_I desire to mention, in conclusion, the continued devo- 
tion of Mr. William Rice to the work in hand, and to 
subscribe myself, dear Mr. Charles Clarke, 

Your very faithfal servant, 
Grorer Gopwi.” 


Mr. Shoito Hare and others took part in the 
proceedings. The sermon, which was preached 
by the Rev. RB. J. Simpson, produced about 1001. 

The decoration of the vaulting was the work 








of Messrs. Clayton & Bell; the pavement was 
executed by Messrs. Simpson & Co.; the corona | 
was provided by Messrs. Hart & Co. Foor of | 
the windows are filled with stained glass (three | 
by Wailes and one by O'Connor); one yet! 
remains to be filled, and the panelled walls 
require to be treated with colour. 








PHYSICAL COMMOTIONS. 
ATTENTION having been turned, in rather a 





caused along the coast. 

A Tripoli (Barbary) letter, in the Levant 
Herald, reports the fall of a monster aérolite in 
the neighbourhood of Mourzouk, weighing, it is 
said, 1,800 okes, nearly 5,000 1b. This must, 
of course, be only a rough guess; but if it be 
even tolerably approximate, the mass is one of 
the largest meteoric bodies on record. Be ite 
actual size what it may, the Minister of Pablic 
Instruction has ordered the fragment to be sent 
to the capital, where it will probably be placed 
in Mr. Gould’s Museum. 

The enormous size of recent sun spots— 
16,000,000 square miles—is naturally reviviag 
speculations as to the nature of such phenomena. 

A strange statement has appeared in more 
than one paper to the effect that astronomers 
are perplexed and astonished by a new and, it 
is supposed, magnetic emanation from the sun, 
which is said to have reached nearly half way 
to the earth’s orbit ; but there is a very doubt- 
fal look about the statement. 

Since all the above was prepared, about a fort- 
night ago, the following new collection of inci- 
dents has been made. 

The New York papers of the 3rd publish the 
following :—“‘ San Francisco, April 2. At 11°50 


allusion to the viceregal dignity of the late Earl. | Startling manner, to this subject by the tre- 

The materials used are, for the foundations | mendous manifestations within the last two or 
and the face of the platform and the sub-pedestal | three years, "every new indication is apt to be 
of the column, Castle Howard stone of areddish rather too carefully recorded, though, ander 
brown tint; the rest of the work being executed ordinary circumstances, many might have tran- 
in Whitby white stone. The tripod is executed | spired without particular notice. Making every 


in terra cotta, cored and braced with wrought | 


iron. The urn and flames are of copper, 
gilt. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Bailey, of York. The carving and modelling of 
the tripod are by Mr. Kelsey, of London. The 
whole was superintended by Mr. Chick, resident 
agent to a neighbouring estate. The total cost 
of the works was 2,0611. 








ST. MARY REDCLIFF CHURCH AND THE 
FREEMASONS. 


THE Freemasons of Bristol having previously 
restored the external stonework of the Lady 
Chapelof RedcliffChurch, have more recently con- 
tributed fands for handsomely paving the chapel 
and for decorating the vaulted ceiling. At the an- 
niversary meeting of the Canynge Society, on the 
21st inst., they mustered in force, and the Earl 
of Limerick, P.G.M., accompanied by Bro. W. 
A. T. Powell, D.P.G.M., and members of the 
Grand Lodge and of the other lodges of the pro- 
vince of Bristol, proceeded to the Lady Chapel, 
where they were met by the vicar (the Rev. 
Canon Randall), the Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, the churchwardens, and other 
officials of the parish of St. Mary Redcliff. Bro. 
J. BR. Bramble, Prov. G. Registrar, read an 
address setting forth the part taken by the Free- 
masons of the province of Bristol in the restora- 
tion of the Lady Chapel and other parts of the 
sacred edifice, and concluding with the aspira- 
tion that it might shortly become perfect in all 
its parts, and the efforts for its restoration be 
crowned with complete success. The vicar made 
& suitable reply, and the Bishop of the diocese 
having thanked the members of the craft for the 
good work they had so materially aided, the 
Company adjourned to a luncheon at the Royal 
Hotel, at which Mr. W. A. T. Powell presided 
genially, 

Mr. C. 8. Clarke, in the course of his report 
as hon. sec. of the society, read the following 
note from the architect, which serves to show 
what has been done during the past twelve 
months :— 

** Brompton, April 9th, 1870.” 

My dear Sir,—TI have received your request, on the part 
of the Redeliff Restoration Committee, that I should send 
& memorandum of the progress of the works since the 
‘ast meeting of the Canynge Society, and I hasten to com- 
ply with it. Pressure of occupations, however, forces me 
to be brief, The chief efforts have n directed to the 
restoration of the tower, and considerable progress has 
been made, The four turrets at the top—beautiful works 
—which, having become dangerous, had been removed, 
have been completely reproduced. Considerable advance, 
too, has been made towards the letion of the upper- 
most story of the tower. It is proposed that the clock 
shall be illuminated for night, and the clock-face, arranged 
with that end in view, is now being proceeded with. The 
parishioners and sub cribers will doubtless be glad to hear 
that the works required in the chancel, so long neglected, 


allowance, however, for this, it does seem as if 
| such commotions were much more frequent 
than usual; and we therefore present a new 
, batch of them, collected within the last few 
weeks. 

| A letter from Trieste says that three shocks 
of earthquakes have been lately felt there. The 
town has suffered no damage, but some places 
|in Dalmatia have suffered severely. At Clana, 
in the district of Volosia, 140 houses have been 
damaged and 37 destroyed. The population had 
| to pass the night in the open air, exposed toa 
severe frost, for during the night fifteen shocks 
of earthquakes occurred. At one moment the 
village was in danger of being destroyed by two 
immense masses Of rock, which rolled down 
from a neighbouring mountain. 

Two distinct shocks of earthquake were felt 
|in Kingston, Jamaica, on the morning of the 
| 22nd of February, about seventy minutes or half 
jan hour after midnight. They were unaccom- 
panied with any of the phenomena usually 
attending such visitations. The motion seemed 
to be rather of a rotatory than an undulatory 
nature. The first shock was of very short dura- 
tion,—about three or four seconds. Then, after 
a pause of about a coupleof seconds, the second 
and more distinct one was felt, lasting about from 
ten to fifteen seconds. The entire heavens were 
overcast with dense black clouds. These earth- 
quakes are becoming more frequent than welcome 
of late, according to the Jamaica Morning 
Journal. 

The North British Mail states that a pretty 
severe shock of earthquake was recently felt at 
Comrie about midnight. The noise was like the 
rumble of distant thunder, and was heard by 
numeronus people beyond Comrie. Slight shocks 
have of late years been pretty frequent, and 
they generally occur in pecu'iar states of the 
atmosphere. 

The French Academicians have evidently an 
eye upon the commotions. 





Consul, stating that on the 7ch of last December, 
at 7 a.m. and at 7 p.m., shocks of earthquake 
were felt in Peru, and were again repeated on 
the 28th. ; : 

M. Boussingault remarked, on this subject, 
that the volcano of “Copayan,” after a long 
period of the most complete repose, had again 
become active. M. Boussingault was disposed 


to think that there is a relation of cause to effect 


in these two phenomena. 3 
A curious phenomenon was witnessed last 





have been taken in band. The north acd south screens have 
been restored, and the eastern termination, with rered>s, 





month at Malta. The sea suddenly rose two or 


a.m. to-day, a sharp, wicked shock of earthquake 
occurred here. Its duration was six seconds; 
the direction from south-east to north-west, and 
the motion vertical. There was no damage to 
life, limb, or property ; but there was intense 
excitement. The streets swarmed with people 
in a@ moment. It was raining at the time. 
Prior to the shock the barometer was seen to 
fall very rapidly.” 

A Panama despatch says, much damage has 
been done in the vicinity of Quito, in the pro- 
vince of Imbabura, and in many other places, 
by earthquakes. On one occasion continued 
shocks were felt from noon till morning of the 
next day, when a shock of extraordinary violence 
occurred. 


“The inhabitants,” says the Panama Muil, “ were 
terrified, and rushed from their dwellings, fell on their 
knees, and implored for ye: Duriog the latter part of 
the day thirteen distinct shocks were felt in Jipijapsa, each 
one being accompanied by a violent wind-storm. Several 
times since many shocks have taken place, but none 
created great alarm until March 2nd, when there was one 
of unusual severity at about mid-day; but the most ter- 
rifying one of all took place on the 3rd, when, between 
Pedernals and Cabo Passado, the earth was seen to open 
and emit a hillock of stones from 30 ft. to 40 ft. high. 
Behind or near the spot where this occurred stood an earth- 
hill about 60 ft. high, which suddenly and entirely disap- 
peared. Around the base of a hillock is a circular pond 
of salt water, and for a long distance surrounding that 
the earth, which before was hard and solid, has become 
soft and spongy. The inhabitants of the locality have 
become positively terror-stricken, and no inducement will 
take them within a very long distance of the spot.’’ 


The St. John’s (New Brunswick) Telegraph, of 
March 18th, describes an extraordinary pheno- 
menon which took place in the harbour of that 
city on the previous day. Early in the morning 
a strange noise, similar to that accompanying 
the earthquake on the 22ad of October last, was 
heard by the residents near the harbour. The 
tide was nearly down, and though it was quita 
dark it could be seen that the old ferry, which 
should be several feet above water, had vanished. 
| Mesars. Littlehale & Coram’s wharf had nearly 
disappeared : a piece about 20 ft. by 70 ft. broke 
| off and settled squarely down into the water. A 
frontage, several hundred feet in extent, running 
from the line of the demolished wharf towards 
the breakwater has gone down, leaving a steep 
embankment, and less than 100 ft. from it, into 





At a recent meeting | the harbour, in the place where the old ferry- 
of the Academy, as reported in Scientific Opinion, | landing was. On this spot soundings were made, 
amongst the correspondence of the day presented | and where the old ballast or reefer was the day 
by M. Damas was a paper relative to the earth- before rising above the water 8 ft., were found 
quake which occurred at Ancona on the 8th of | 


February. | 
Another communication was from the Peruvian | 


6 fathoms of water, showing that even so near 
the shore as that, the bottom had settled just 
32 ft. 

The American papers state that unusually 
severe weather has prevailed in many parts of 
the country. The Buffalo Express of the 17th of 
March says that the two previous nights rivalled 
anything that was ever known for inclemency. 
There was great suffering among the mountains 
of Utah. 

In South America, too, there have been 
terrible hurricanes and floods; and both in the 
Pacific and Atlantic many ships have been lost ; 
so that the prediction of a correspondent in the 
Builder of the 19th March as to disturbances 
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about that time already appear to have been 
pretty well fulfilled. 

In reporting the great storm at Buenos Ayres 
of the 9th ult., a local paper says :—“ People in 
Europe will read with amazement of men and 
horses drowned in the streets of Buenos Ayres, 
of parlour floors giving way, of sailors being 


sections, two of which were given to Mr. Robert 
Carlisle, contractor, Blackpool, and the third 
went to Mr. Henry Chatburn, of Preston. The 
ironwork was supplied by Mr. Joseph Clayton, 
Preston. 

The works have cost upwards of 60,0001. 
They comprise, amongst others, 135,000 cubic 





washed ashore on planks, or their corpses col- 
lected on the beach.” Either in this or a sub- 
sequent storm,—the severest that was ever 
known,—100,000 sheep were destroyed by floods. | 
The rainfall is described as having been the most 
dreadfal that ever was experienced in Brazil. 

Under the title of “Something the Matter 
with the Sun,” a letter from the Rev. F. How- 
lett, who is well known as an astronomer, 
appears in the Zimes, in which he says of the 
“‘gnusually disturbed condition of the solar 
surface ” that the total area of the whole of the 
spots (on April 3rd) cannot be estimated at less 
than three billions of square miles. He has 
never during a period of twenty years seen so 
great a disturbance. The spotting of the sun, 
however, is periodical ; but on this occasion the | 
spots have been far more numerous and extensive | 
than on any known previous occasion. They have 
now mostly disappeared. 

The latest announcement of physical commo- 
tion is under date 23rd April, from Calcutta, to | 
the effect that a violent shock of earthquake had 
occurred at Dacca. 








THE SOAP AND ALUM PROCESS FOR 
BRICK OR STONE WALLS. 


ALTHOUGH much has been said on this subject 


yards of earthwork, 15 acres of stone pitching in 
the sea fence, 54 miles of piling and planking in 
the sea fence, 21 acres of asphalting and cement 
concreting, 560 tons of wrought and cast iron- 
work, 40,000 square yards of earriage-road, with 
the palisading, railing,“ draining, and lighting. 








YE DREAMING BUILDER.* 


“ Unto Saint Austin will I build a shrine! ” 

And with this thought the hely Prior is fill’d; 

The glow of ardour brightens in his eyne 

And quickens all his soul. Much is he skill’d 

In ali the lines and cunning crafts which build 

The massive piles of Norman masonry ; 

But one thing greater in his mind is will'd, 

A lighter plan of structure doth he see, 

Where strength and beauty blend in perfect harmony. 


On this he dreams as the sweet even-tide 

—Meet hour for dreaming—mellows all around ; 
And from his quiet cell with listless stride, 

And eyne down bending on the grassy ground, 

—Ne thought of earth, ne sense of sight or sound,— 
He wanders forth, and in his dreams arise ' 
The tapering spire with golden Roode becrown’d, | 
—A guide the watchful seaman oft shall prize— 
A finger to lift up the emblem in the skies ! } 


And in the woods the stately trees assume 

The forms of rounded shafts, whose slender grace 
Delights the sense, and meeting boughs become 
High vaulting groins, in which his mind can trace } 
How intersecting lines may well embrace ; 

And through the opening of the leaves the light 
Of glowiog sunset falls upon his face ; 

Then suddenly there rises in h:s sight 





| 


} 





in the Builder, we are every now and then 
requested to repeat particulars of the process, 
which is quite simple. The proportions are, 
three-quarters of a pound of mottled soap to 
one gallon of water; this composition to be 
jaid over the brickwork steadily and carefully 
with a large flat brush, so as not to form a froth 
or lather on the surface; the wash to remain 
twenty-four hours to become dry. Mix half a 
pound of alam with four gallons of water. 
Leave it to stand for twenty-four hours, and 
then apply it in the same manner over the coating 
of soap. 

In one case the soap seems to have given a 
bluish tint to the red bricks, which may have 
arisen from some peculiarity in the soap. 

Strong evidence has been given in our pages 
of the advantage derived from this process in 
various localities. We are bound to say, at the 
same time, that in a case within our knowledge, 
where it was applied to a stone front (the stone 
very absorbent), it did not succeed. It must be 
applied in dry weather, and carefully. 








A NEW PROMENADE FOR BLACKPOOL. 


THE inauguration of the new promenade, 
together with the opening of a new entrance to 
the north pier, and the unveiling of a colossal 
drinking-fountain in Talbot-square, was cele- 
brated on Easter Monday. 

The sea-fence consists of a sloping breast- 
work, pitched with stones on a thick bed of clay 
puddle, the interstices between the stones being 
filled in with asphalte or cement concrete. The 
slope of the breastwork is curvilinear, and one in 
four on the average. Next to this breastwork, 
and running the entire length of the town, are 
the promenade and carriage-drive. The pro- 
menade, on an average, is seven yards wide ; it 
has an even surface of asphalting, and is sepa- 
rated from the carriage-drive by a line of side 
stones. For the purpose of obtaining space 
between the houses and the sea for this pro- 
menade and carriage-drive, a part of the shore 
has been regained by an embankment along 
South Shore, and along the northern district, 
extending round Bailey’s Hotel, by an iron 
viaduct, which projects over the sea fence. The 
floor of the viaduct is formed with Mallet’s 
patent buckled plates, filled in with concrete, and 
finished with asphalte. The plates are fixed to 
rolled joists, and carried on cast-iron columns, 

which are screwed down into the solid. The 


earriage-drive, twelve yards wide, runs parallel 


with the promenade the entire length, and is 
formed of shingle, ciay, and macadam, It hasa 
footway along the frontages of the adjoining 
property, and the whole is drained and lighted 
with gas. 

The works, which were designed and carried 
out by Messrs. Garlick, Park, & Sykes, civil 


Wrought mullions fill’d with glass with colours rich 
bedight. 


| Now, in his dream he treads on holy ground, 

And in the solemn chanting of the wind 

| He hears deep, mellow voices sweetly sound 

| (As under lofty domes the ear may fiad, 

| When godly monks, with voices all combined, 

| Chant o’er their vespers low at even-time). 

“Lo! here,” he cries, ‘‘ where God doth show my mind | 

The way to build, the lofty spire shall climb, 

Avd tongues shall sing His praise from vesper until 
prime.” 


* Our blessed Ladye shall a chapel have, 
Arcaded round with many a reedy mould; 

And Wilfred, with his cunning skill, shall carve 
The story of her life, and shall be told 

In stone how He, by Judas basely sold, 

Gave up His Life, and died upon the tree ; 
How, in His loving arms He doth enfold 

The humble heart, ne recks of what degree 

Or birth he be who craves His blessed charity,” 


“‘ This seeing, shall the poor oppresséd hinde 

Take heart again and lightly bear his wrong ; 

This seeing, shall the baron bring in mind 

How glorious is mercy in the strong! 

How gracious deeds to gentle birth belong, 

And crest the helmet with a brighter ray 

Than honour won in lists, or deeds among 

The hurly-burly of a feudal fray, 

For mercy springs in God, and pride is born of clay!” 
Jou Koppis, 





CONSISTENT TENDERS. 
Six,—I send you with this another pretty 
specimen of contractors’ tenders :— 


For new roads, &c., on an estate at Staines, for Mr. 
E. Woodroffe. Mr. R, Gover, surveyor :— 


























OE TE GO ccitnereessosccssoceotansace £385 10 0 
TRIO ncccisnsivehroterinsticccs<tlbicicss 295 0 0 
Strickson 290 0 0 
SIDE cnicansnmidiishovndialinns 268 13 0 
STN sp ccveccvennicinndintesabensansdebeies 243 0 
Mapleson .......ssscseserssecsererercesns 22915 0 
227 10 0 

Coker 212 0 0 
TINIE <: ustincbininionaapiposnetaiarenminatiods . 173 00 
* cree he BR IES 165 0 0 
etter BOO. ciscccininchiinncincd 155 0 0 
IE snowrchunstiocynonepsceupanbesiibeedss 161 0 0 
Bioomfield 150 0 0 
PUES cisisenascncsesosooinagiabonines 14 0 0 
Adis ctéeceseresingachisavniialiicess 139 0 0 
DAUD ss sesncvicosuitibpbominaiiataediniapcatias 137 3 9 
UM. cnvscanen 125 0 0 
BE, cccircincsgarsessntechinabnnine 125 0 0 
I aa iat ks asitnbics eandeiinbnnsdedas 9 0 O! 





The works comprise about 1,770 ft. formation 
of new roads and footpaths (40 ft. wide), inclu- 
sive of stripping off turf, levelling, wheeling, 
and filling inequalities in same; 1,600 cubic 
yards gravel metalling to be dug, scre2ned, 
carted a quarter of a mile, and spread; 50 ft. 
lineal 2 ft. barrel culvert, 9 in. brickwork in 
mortar (about 1} rod); 72 feet lineal oak 
wrought post and rail fence, four times painted 
in oil, and keeping in repair six months. 

What does it mean? Such tendering must 
make the name of contractor a bye-word and 
reproach ! W. 





* It has often occurred to me that the bold leap from 
the heavy Norman work to the graceful Early English 
must have been a source of infinite delight to the great 





engineers, Preston, were constructed in three 


men who worked out that transition ; and this is the idea 


“POST AND PAN HOUSES.” 


In the Assize of 1189, London, panna is used 
for the wall-plate laid upon a party wall of 
stone to receive the posts of an upper story of 
wood. See Hadson Turner’s “ Domestic Archi. 
tecture of England,” p.19 :—* And he whogiveth 
the land shall have the clear moiety of the wall, 
and put his panna upon it, and build.” 

In Yorkshire, pan-piece is still wall-plate, 

In Lancashire, a pan is a purlin. 

In France, panne is purlin. See “ Viollet-le. 
Due,” under that word, and under “ charpente.” 
Also under “dallage,” he uses “pannes de 
pierre.” Pan, in French, is another word alto. 
gether, as may be seen in the same author 
under “ Pan de bois.” W. B. Corson, 








TIMBER STACKS AND THE PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDING ACT. 


A meetine of timber merchants, builders, and 
others, has been called for (this) Friday, the 
29th inst., to consider the 111th clause of the 
Bill, which runs as follows :— 

“* It shall not be lawful for any person to erect, rebuild, 
piace, or replace a building built of wood for the purpose 
of floor-cloth manufacture or a pile or store of cut wood 
or timber, on the ground or on the top of a building or 
elsewhere, nearer to a street than the buildings forming 
the general line of building therein, or nearer to a build- 
ing in different occupation than 25 ft., unless in every case 
there is a proper wail or fence or party wall or party fence 
wall (as the case requires) to separate such wooden build- 
ing, or wood or timber, throughout its whole height, from 
the street and from every adjoining or neighbouring 
building.” 

It is quite right that the parties whose interests 
would be affected by the clause should give it 
consideration, and obtain for themselves as mach 
latitude as may safely be afforded ; but we have 


| too often pointed out the danger of the course 


now pursued in many timber-yards, and urged 
the necessity of supervision, for any of our 
readers to suppose that the principle of the 
clause will find anu opponent in us. 








SEWAGE FARMING. 


Witt yon allow one who has given consider. 
able attention to the “sewage question” to 
explain his views on the subject, in the hope 
that the following statement may at least lead 
to impartial investigation on a most important 
point connected with this subject. 

That irrigation is the best and most profitable 

mode of disposing of sewage is, I think, now 
fairly admitted by all who have investigated the 
matter in all its bearings. This being admitted, 
it is established, beyond a doubt, that Italian 
rye-grass and mangold warzel are the two most 
productive and profitable farm crops that can be 
grown from sewage. Italian rye-grass must, 
under any circumstances, always form a large 
feature in sewage farming, because it is essential 
to havea large area, upon which the overflowing 
sewage can at all times be applied, and Italian 
rye-grass is the only crop which will admit of 
this constant application. Mangold warzel is, 
however, essentially the irrigation farmer's true 
crop. Its yield is immense. Fifty tons, at least, 
to the acre may be grown, toacertainty. The 
facility of transplanting (where plants fail), in 
consequence of moisture at hand, renders 4 
mangold crop a positive certainty in sewage 
farming. 
- The difficulty hitherto with mangold has been, 
not to grow it, but to know what to do with it. 
Where a large breadth of mangold is grown, it 
would be difficult to feed at a profit, more espe- 
cially as all dry food would have to be purchased, 
and equally difficult to sell it at a remunerative 
price. Demand and supply regulate price in all 
things, bat more particularly in an article whose 
bulky nature confines its distribution to a limited 
area. The mere fact of such a large supply 
being known to be on the market would bring 
down. the price to a minimum. : 

By my process this difficulty is entirely ob- 
viated. I convert the mangold into a cake, re- 
sembling linseed cake in appearance, in which 
state it is as easily transported as any other 
artificial food throughout the kingdom. It will 
keep perfectly good for years: linseed cake 
deteriorates in a few months. Most carefully 
authenticated trials have proved that it 1 
equally fattening as the best linseed cake. 

Let us look at the profits of manufacturing it. 
Fifty tons of mangold will make 6 tons of cake. 
Analysis and feeding experiments have proved 
this cake to be worth 101. per ton; 1 acre, 
therefore, will give a gross profit of 601. Now 





I have tried to convey in the following little sketch,—J, R 
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as to cost of growing the roots, securing the 
crop, and converting it into cake. I will at 
present omit the question of rent. The cost of 
cultivating an acre of mangold, and securin 
the crop may be put at 6l. This is high. The 
cost of converting 50 tons of mangold into cake 
is 71. 48.: total cost per acre, 131. 4s., against a 
groes profit of 601, to be divided between rent 
and profit. 

Ido not ask those interested in the sewage 
question to take for granted one word I have 
said, although I pledge my word as to the bond 
fides of all that I have asserted. All I ask is 
that they should thoroughly investigate the 
subject. 

1 have every faith in the correctness of the 
analysis as given by Dr. Voelcker, and of the 
feeding experiments, which have been and are 
still being carried on. 

I am prepared to offer every facility for the 
most crucial test that this food can be subject 
to. I fully believe that the manufacture of 
mangold cake will be the keystone of success to 
sewage farming. Hues Satu. 








METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY. 


At Thursday evening’s sitting of the House of 
Commons, the third reading of the Bill for a 
line by Queen Victoria-street to the Mansion 
House was passed by a majority of 20 in a full 
house. This settles the matter in so far as the 
House of Commons is concerned, but it is 
believed that the City authorities will repeat 
theic opposition in the House of Lords, 








BELLS AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


In the patronage bestowed on the Great Bell, 
it is rather remarkable that his friends should 
have paid little or no respect to the single service 
bell which hangs in the north-west tower. I 
would therefore request to be allowed to send 
you the statement which has just been worked 
off for my forthcoming “ Great Tome of Belles 
Lettres.” I believe it is in the main correct ; if 
not, I shall be thankful to any courteous reader 
who will do me the favour to prove that I am in 
error, and go the press shall be corrected. 

H. T. Extacompe, M.A, 





“We come now to the great bell in the south-west 
tower of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, inscribed ‘ Richard 
Phelps made me, 1716.’ It is 6 ft. 10§ in. in diameter, as 
lately measured by Mr. Tyssen, and also by Messrs, 
Waruer; the weight is 5 tons 4cwt.* The key note of the 
bell is A flat, but the sound when heard at the greatest 
distance is & flat, or a fifth above the key note, 

This bell is never used except for the tolling of the hour, 
and for tolling at tne death and funeral of the Royal 
family, the Bishop of London, the Dean of the Cathedral, 
and the Lord Mayor should he die in his mayoralty. 

There is a beli in the north-west tower, used for the 
daily service, inscribed ‘Made by Philip Wightman, 
1700.” The Giameter is only 49} in., and 3} in. thick. 
This may bave been cast from the metal of the bell in the 
clock tower opposite Westminster Hali Bates which, before 
the Reformation, was named ‘ Edward’ after the Royal 
Confessor ; subsequently to the time of Henry VLIII., as 
appears by two lines m KEecles’s ‘Glee,’ it was called 
Great Tom, as Gough conjectures, by a corruption of 
Grand Ton, from its deep sonorous tone, 

On August 1, 1698, the clockard,t or clock tower, was 
granted by Wiliam IL]. to St, Margaret’s parish, and was 
taken down, when the bell was found to weigh 82 cwt. 
2 qrs, 21 lb., and was ht at 10d, per lb., producing 
380/, 178. 6d. for St. Paul's, While being conveyed over | 
the boundary of Westminster, under Temple Bar, it fell | 
from the carriage ; it stood under a shed for some years, 
and was at length recast, with additional metal, by Philip 
Wightman, December 15th, 17U8. There is an engraving 
of that bell in * Antiquarian Repertory,’ Ist edit., vol. ii., 
p. 284, This was probably the second bell, the inscription | 
stating it to have been ‘brought from the ruins of West- 
Miuster,’ ‘he engraving is trom a drawing originally in 
the possession of Dr. Ducarel. 

. yy accouut is to in vol. = of bend same work, 

. 162 (‘ Antiquarian ertory’ which it appears 
that the origiual belt was aires bing foe the clock at St. 
Paul's, but 1t was soon cracked and new cast, but with 
such bad suecess that it was cast again; the writer was at 
the lowering of “= the inscription on it, copied from 
the old beil, ran thus ;— 


Eercius aptabit me Rex Bowardgque dvocadit, 
Sancti Decore Gwardi siguantur ut hora. 


As for the name of Tom, now so universally given to 
Great bells, the writer, ‘M. Y.,’ i it a Reformation 
nae, suggested by the tone, and anything to get rid of 
Shame given by Roman Catholic dedication or baptism. 
The name appears in a catch by Solomon Eccles :— 
‘Hark! Harry, ’tis late, ’tis time to be gone 

For Westminster Tom, by my faith, strikes one.’ 
Gok ae aa "wade Cd a 

ield) on duty at Windsor uring the 
reign of William IiT., decheved to have struck thirteen 





2 Builder, March 10, 1855. 
© an engraving in Beverell’s “ Les Déiices de la 


instead of twelve at midnight, and thus cleared himself of 
the accusation, by the reliet guard, of sleeping upon his 
post. The story is told of St, Paul's bell: but the cathe- 
dral had no heavy bell until the above grant by Ki 
William, who died 1702. The circumstance is seammdal 
in the Public Advertiser, Friday, June 22, 1770,” 








VICTORIA PATENT OFFICE PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


Two Australian Blue Books have been issued 
by the Registrar-General of Victoria, Mr. W. H. 
Archer. One is a volume of “ Patents and 
Patentees, from 1854 to 1866, both inclusive.” 
The other is the second volume, for 1867.* They 
were compiled from specifications lodged in the 
Patent Office attached to the Registrar-General’s 
Department at Melbourne. The number of 
patents in the first volume is not stated, but 
there are considerably more than 200 small folio 
pages in all, and the publication does not contain 
the abstracts of specifications, with drawings, 
which are not yet issued. Part I. of the first 
volume, contains a long list forming the “ sub- 
ject matter, index of patents applied for, and 
patents granted from August, 1854, to the end 
of 1866,” and is of a very miscellaneous de- 
scription. Part lI. is an Alphabetical Index 
of Patentees, and Applicants for Patents of In- 
vention, from August, 1854, to the end of 1866. 
There is also a key of terms and phrases in 
titles, &c. The second volume is arranged 
much in the same way, but contains also a 
“‘ Chronological Index of Patents applied for, 
and Patents granted, 1867.” The actual number 
of patents applied for during 1867 was 99. Of 
these, 51 were granted, the rest having been 
refused, or else allowed by the applicants to 


lapse. 

Considering the long period between 1854 and 
1866, there are not many patents for building 
and building materials. Six pages contain them 
all; but there are others scattered about here 
and there. Bricks, bridges, cements, floors, 
girders, roofs, &c., form the chief subjects 
patented, and there are some as to artificial 
stone. Of gold-digging patents, of course there 
areplenty. In the second volume there are only 
five patents under the head of building and build- 
ing materials. These relate to bricks and tiles, 
cements, roofs, and windows. Of patents under 
the head of food, there are a good few ; but that 
brings us to another compilation by Mr. Archer. 
This is a pamphlet titled “ Abstracts of English 
and Colonial Patent Specifications relating to 
the Preservation of Food, &c.” This pamphlet 
has been compiled from original documents or 
their printed copies, lodged in the Patent Office, 
Melbourne. Considering the interest which the 
subject of food-preservation has been exciting 
in Victoria, this is a well-timed publication ; 
and it must have cost a good deal of labour in 
condensation and compilation. It contains brief 
abstracts of numerous patente for the preserva- 
tion of food by various processes; with a list 
chronologically arranged, and index of patentees’ 
names. It has also illustrations of apparatus. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Birmingham School.—A lecture has beende- 
livered, in connexion with the local Art-Students’ 
Literary Association, by Mr. W. D. Raimbach 
(the head master), the subject being “ Schools of 


on account of the delicate state of hishealth. The counci} 
cannot allow Mr. RB to resign the management of the 
Scanh eae — has so a me * par ayy. 
ac without expressing, on ublic occasion, a 
that his health may be soon restored, so that he oy 
enabled in fature to devote his comparative leisure time to 
the more lucrative pursuit of i nt work in his pro- 
fession as an artist, in which heartily wish bim 
success,” 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Child’s Wickham.—A restoration of the parish 
church is about to be effected under the direo- 
tion of Mr. G. Hunt, of Evesham, architect. The 
church has been sadly neglected, its roof is 
almost coming down, and its walla are bulged 
and much dilapidated. The chancel belongs to 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, and the work of restora- 
tion will probably only proceed as far as the 
chancel arch. The works comprise the taking 
down the greater part of the nave, and rebuild- 
ing the same; new open timber roof, pitch-pine 
seats, oak pulpit and reading-desk, tile floor, 
new chancel step, newringers’ floor, new entrance 
doors, and repairing tower from parapet to base. 
Mr. Frith, from Coventry, better known as 
“Steeple Jack,” will repair the spire. These 
works will probably cost nearly 1,0001., over 8001. 
of which have been obtained. The stone is from 
the neighbouring quarries, excepting windows 
and roof corbels of Bath stone. 

Watford.—The work of lowering and levelling 
the churchyard has been completed, and the 
restoration of the church will now be commenced. 
It is intended that the chancel and aisle shall 
have battlements, and that skeleton doors shalb 
be placed at the west, north, and south porches. 
Mr. Gibson’s contract, amounting to 4,5001., has 
been accepted. The estimated total cost of 
restoration is 5,0001.; the cost of levelling the 
churchyard, &c., 2341. Upwards of 1,0001. are 
still required. It is intended to erect an iron 
church in the churchyard, between the church 
and the free school, for the performance of 
divine service during the restoration, for the 
carryfng out of which it is believed the parish 
church will have to be closed for a period of 
eighteen months or two years. 

Datchworth.—The church here has been re- 
opened. The architect, whose designs for the 
restoration have been carried out, is Mr. A. 
Blomfield, and the work has been executed by 
Messrs. Lawrance & Son, of Datchworth-green, 
builders. The floor of the edifice is paved with 
Staffordshire tiles, except that portion upon 
which the feet rest; this is boarded, whilst the 
seats are of stained wood. On the forth side of 
the church a new window has been put in, cor- 
responding with one at the east end of the aisle. 
The other windows have been newly glazed, and 
the stone framework put in repair. The original 
roof of the church has been retained, and a 
course or two of new colouring has given fresh- 
ness to the appearance. A spire, with a 54 ft. 
rise, has been added to the tower, the upper 
story of which is new to the set-off ; it has four 
new windows of 22 ft. square, and the spire roof 
contains 16,000 oak shingles, and has four new 
dormer windows, which were contributed by 
three of the workmen engaged in the building. 
Much improvement has been made in the 
interior of the tower, by the removal of two 
floors, as well as an old gallery in the front. 

Chelinsford.—It has been resolved at a public 
meeting, to put the fabric of St. Mary’s Church 





Art.” The lecturer gave a brief sketch of the 
various schools of art in which he had studied, 
taught, and visited; and, among the latter, he 
described several of the principal Continental 
schools, and spoke in favour of the system they 
adopted in drawing from casts and from nature, 
in preference to the English system of drawing 
from flat copies. In the Ecole de Beaux Arts, 
in Paris, and most of the French and other Con- 
tinental schools, the admission was entirely gra- 
tuitons, and great facilities were afforded for 
teaching design, as applied to industrial par- 
poses. At Nuremborg, in their antique studies, 
the students made the figure life-size, which we 
were prevented from doing chiefly from want of 
room. The students were also taught wood- 
carving, die-sinking, engraving, and many other 
branches of art-workmanship; but he thought 
that, in original design, they were excelled by 
the students of the Birmingham School of Art. 

The Leamington School.—The report of the 
Local Philosophical Society says :— 

“The council have to announce s serious loss, in the 
resignation of the head-master of the school of art, Mr. 
Charles Ryan, who is compelled to give up public teaching 





* Published by authority. Jobn Ferres, Government 





7a,” vol, iv., P- 800. 


into a tate of repair. It is proposed to expend 
40001. if subscriptions can be got. A committee 
has been formed. ‘ 
Ha:-rogate.—The foundation stone of All Saints” 
Mission Church has been laid at Harlow-hill. 
The site was given by the Earl of Harewood, 
and also land for a burial ground. The architects 
are Messrs. Shutt & Thompson, Harrogate and 
Leeds; the design is in the Continental style of 
Gothic ; and the edifice will contain nave, tran- 
sept, and chancel, organ-chapel, and vestry, the 
roof being open timbered, with a tower sur- 
mounted by a spire. The church is intended to 
seat 217. 
Wivelsfield.—The old Sussex charch of Wivels- 
field has been restored and re-opened. The 
restoration of the ancient part has been confined 
to putting it into repair, bat as additional room 
was required, a north aisle was added, harmo- 
nising generally with the early work, reinserting 
the ancient features. The chancel has been ex- 
tended to the east, to the proportion which it 
ought to have been in the fourteenth century. 
A large window has taken the place of the early 
triplet, which is more suitably placed at the east 
end of the new north aisle. During the repairs 





printer, Melbourne, 


of the roofs, it was discovered that the south 
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aisle in the fifteenth century had a nearly fldt|laid. The site is in King-street, about 200 
roof covered with lead; the decayed ends of the| yards from the existing chapel. The building 
principal beams were found embedded in the/is estimated to cost about 10,0001., towards 
wall. In Jater times, when repaired, it was | which sum the subscriptions already promised 
raised for the sake of economy, and covered, like | amount to about 7,000l. The design of the 
the nave roof, with Horsham stone, the sale of | building is Gothic, in the Early French style, 
the old lead probably covering the cost of the re-| and it will have a tower and spire, rising to 
pairs. Darirg the progress of the restoration,|the height of 150 ft. The chapel is calculated 
on removal of the gallery, Hebrew texts in dis-| to seat 960 persons, including ample provision 
temper were discovered upon the southern and | for free sittings and accommodation for school 
western walls of the nave, over which later Early | children attending public worship. The archi- 
English texts had been introduced. tect is Mr. C. O. Ellison, of Liverpool; and the 
“ Laus Deo.” ‘Floreat Ecclesia.” —" are Messrs. Burroughs & Sons, Liver- 
The work has been carried out under the super- as in ¥ 
- : erpool.—The foundation-stone of a new 
intendence of Messrs. Slater & Carpenter. Their chapel for the Wesleyan Methodists of the Sea- 
plans were commenced by Mr. Stanbridge of be Cireni : New Brigh 
Lindfield, and completed by Messrs. Faller & | (O@° Circuit has been laid at New Brighton. 
Longley, of Turner’s-hill. The total cost of the | 72° cbapel is designed in the style of architeo- 
work will closely approach 1,4001. a which prevailed during the first half of the 
Longdon.—After undergoing various altera- ae eae oss eck ng Pe pa 
tions and repairs, the parish church of Longdon | |. ee Oe ee ee ee 7 “Hanes 
has been re-opened fur divine service. The | “10 the successful competitor being Mr. Henry 
whole work hes been carried out from the | H. Vale, architect, Liverpool. The contractors 
vicar’s own drawings. Mr. Blomfield, the archi- | jae coun one »B- . age be 
tect, wes first consulted. He sent drawings form of a Greek cross, the arms of the cross 











which involved a cost of more than 2,000l. | : 
This plan included the removal of the nave and | ae gee he sage ste here theo renee a = = 
the erection of a chancel, in character with the | 7% a tes ~ it b casera ets , ~ 
tower, but the rebuilding of the nave was left | rs y th oH ne outs large pm ype. | 
till some future day. Mr. Griffiths, of Elders. | ®PS® with sedilia, having shafts of polished 
field, was the builder engaged. The sum expended Irish marble, above which there will be traceried 
was about 6501 6 ' windows filled with stained glass. As the levels 
Ancoats.—The church of St. James-the-Less, | °f the site fall considerably from south to north, 
the erection of which has recently been com- the architect has taken advantage of this to 
leted. in Mowtenaleech.Anceets. hes been (te lecture-hall and school-room beneath the 
von a we public worship. The ta a att northern end of the chapel. The main entrance 
which isa plain brick structure, has been erected | 18 by ® large porch underneath the tower, which 
at a cost of 3.7001.. towards which 3.2001. have will be placed on the west side of the church. 
ese: aetna, i Poet This tower, if erected, will rise to the height of 
Margaretting.—The church of Margaretting about 80 ft., and will be finished with a saddle. 
has been re-opened for divine worship, her ie Lead ae age ether 
having undergone a restoration, which has been |?" ings are to be principally local grey bricks, 
carried out by Mr. Brown, of Bocking and with white stone dressings, and ornamental 
Chelmsford, under the superintendence of Mr. | Servings and bands of parti-coloured brickwork. 
Chancellor, of Chelmsford. The walls, arches, !*ide, all the roofs will be open timbered. The 
and columns have been divested of layers of pe hold about 350 people, and the achool- 
paint and whitewash. The roofs, of the nave, ve 
aisle, and chancel have also been restored by the Pi pet nes gpl aA cal tr 
removal of « ceiling of lathe ond plester. A |road and the Wells Promenade. It has a school 


ppliery, which spanned the wort cnt sf The save, | and class-room underneath, and the minister’s 


has been removed, and has enabled the architect house is in the rear. The style of architecture 
In the principal 


to reveal a pointed arch, in brickwork, which | ; | Seats Seemtnk Gabi 
— uge the _— the groped ne wath | front of the chapel there are three entrances 
rs peer pce ich saa ae of so ager and over the centre one a four-light window is 
into the interstices of which the ivy had insi- | ee yee nn of moyen ie —————— 
nuated itself, has been rebuilt in rubble, at the reap a Bu ab sewn, amine “bai . pagel 
et Pos oe tag etic’ bg ne in — gallery, provision being made for a spire; and a 
Stted with mow sles. Gale the shensterk of! corresponding staircase, in the form of acircflar 
tke window in the north xa | was restored ; all | transept or = oo south-west angle. 
the cere mere in ao dilapidated wate iat |The sues of the balding hare no large three 
Of thats ‘Sens tae cadestell tx sak wines | by gables; and besides these there are three 
’ . : * A ° 
fixed with copper nails. All the strong timber- | pares, abla pigs "3 —: er 
work of the interior of the tower has been pre-  cinailiaine alt the spire. It was Aare A te ts 
ny to) Tone at once emcees, Powe pas Even 120 ft. in height, but the tower has only been 
wegian deal The, anak at wks a “adie senate Fraga | carried up a portion of the distance, and covered 
done, irrespective of those parts of ihe week | with lead. The length of the chapel inside, in- 
the éxpense of which as been privately defroyed slasiveof the vesonle and orena chamber, i 
by Mrs. Straight, is about 9401., viz., 6301. for | of the Seen hn eaneie SON Tk: al tk ett Oe 
the repair and restoration of the roof, walls, | 41 ft. Th Jeri y 7 rted by light i 
tower, &c.; 2001. for benching and restoration | ‘oe’ ea 1 ve ee f rhe rs 
of the chancel-screen ; 2001. for chancel fittings ; ronan psy by pate Ep ie ae Pease = 
ers ri rene Mei — cairn The cum | the crown to a height of 36 ft., leaving @ suffi- 
Te si | cient epace above the plaster ceiling for ventila- 
tion. The seats are all open benches. The 


~ whole of the woodwork of the building is stained 
sina fait Ba MN Be satay | and varnished. The chapel is lighted by means 
gum chapels eid We, “The von| Sale Bio ntchaee "anh Se 
I a /walls, all of which are of wrought iron, 
py wg re * oe gn illuminated. The windows are filled in with 
‘ ‘ » architects, Bradford, will be in| fluted glass. The chapel, with its galleries 
mee . style, - me rd oe ~ = — me Ras sncenysooe me for upwards hod 600 adults. 
eight of abou t. e e echoolroom underneath the chapel is 41 ft. 
omnes = g — anes eo ins by 36 ft., an — contains besides — 
; f eld turnpike road, | class-rooms, the minister’s vestry, a room for 
Pea meme apernt pap oeag arg forrmnggal upto Ponte gg 
1. r ; y »| meetings. e to cost oO e building 
yom, 3 spr window in the gable, and the | executed is about 4,5001., inclusive of the site, 
io tees sei = "i Boe or is iene ee Sec and ogee apna of the he is estimated to 
: : we, and by double mul- | cost . e architects were Messrs. Andrews 
re pace = a — of the building. The | Sov, & Pepper, Bradford ; and the contractors,— 
setae wah pews wi open, and a place is| for the maton work, Mr. Richard Crabtree, Brad- 
mer ec or end. A small | ford; joiner work, Messrs. Weddington & Mason, 
be he rere ate the minister, and the; Burley; plumber work, Mr. Wm. Hunter, Brad- 
rm mgr ne : by hot air. ford ; slater work, Mr. Jobn Tattereall ; plasterer, 
—" igh oa ~ oy a Ses a new chapel | Mr. Thcmas Bailey ; painter, Mr. Henry Briggs ; 
igh has been | ironwork, Messrs. Rishworth & Thornton. 














————— 


Manchester—A new Congregational C 

has been opened at Patricroft, near = Ana 
The chapel is situate at the janction of Franklin. 
street and the Crescent, opposite Liverpool-road, 
It is in the Italian style of architecture, and ig 
built of bricks. The main entrance is from g 
portico in front, with an entrance on each side 
which lead into a vestibule, from the ceiling of 
which depend two one-light gas suspenders, 
There are two large sunlights in the ceiling, ang 
three-light brackets projecting from the walls on 
each side, and at the ends of the building. The 
chapel is estimated to seat 700 persons, and the 
total cost will be over 4,0001. Mr. Southern, of 
Salford, was the contractor ; and Messrs. Wood. 
house & Potts, of Oldham, were the architects, 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Tunstall.—The new chapel in Sun-street, Tun. 
stall, has been opened for public worship. The 
chapel is a Gothic building, capable of seating 450 
persons. It is 66 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, and hag 
an open-work roof. The altar and reredos are of 
wood, and the seats are open. The principal 
materials employed are red and blue bricks, with 
stone dressings. The chapel and clergyman’s 
house adjoining have cost in erection about 
1,0001., and the land on which they stand was 
purchased for 630i. Messrs. Goldie & Child, of 
London, were the architects; and Mesars, 
Bennett & Cooke, of Burslem, the builders, 
The enrichment of the altar was done by Mr, 
W. Harvey, of Cheadle. 

Lewes.—The Roman Catholics at Lewes have 
for some time assembled for worship in a private 
house in the Priory-crescent, Southover, but 
they have lately purchased the residence of the 
late Mr. William Cotton, in St. Ann’s, opposite 
the eastern entrance of the parish church ; and 
the east wing being pulled down, an appropriate 
site was secured, upon which a little chapel has 
been built, connected with the other portion of 
the property, in which the Rev. H. Wood, the 
priest for this district, is in residence. The 
architect was Mr. Crisford, of Eastbourne, and 
the builder, Mr. Fisher, of the same town. It 
is a plain building of yellow brick, with red 
facings, and window-frames and dressings of 
Bath stone. The interior of the chapel, exclu- 
sive of the chancel, is 36 ft. long and 25 ft. wide, 
and has sittings for 150 persons. The chancel 
is 18 ft. long and 15 ft. wide, terminating in an 
apse. The interior is lighted by ten windows. 
In the front,—the south side over the doorway,— 
is a large window, and on each side of the door- 
way are narrow lancets. On the eastern side 
are three windows, and the chancel is lighted 
by four windows of crimson glass. The sittings 
are open benches, and the walls are tinted. In 
the chancel there is some carving, by Mr. St. 
Clair, of Lewes, the first carver in wood who has 
been established here for some centuries. The 
corona lamp hanging from the centre of the 
chancel was presented by the congregation. 
The altar cross, of enamelied brass, was manu- 
factured by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of Birming- 
ham. The brasswork generally was supplied by 
Messrs. Burns & Co. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. ; 
Worcester.—The parishes of St. John and St. 
Clement bave commenced operations for the 
erection cf infant schools, and workmen are now 
employed in leying foundations for the same 
contiguous to the existing echool buildings in 
each parish. For St. Jobn’s a site bas been 
obtained in a field on the right band side of the 
Bromyard-road, just beyond the toll-gate. The 
site is 105 ft. square, and will be enclosed by & 
brick wall. Within this space, standing back 
from the road, will be the echool, presenting to 
the front a pointed gable with wings. The prin- 
cipal school-room will be in length co-extensive 
entrance will be by a porch built at one of the 
with the frontage—that is to say, 48 ft. The 
ends. Behind this room, which will be 22 ft. in 
width, there will be two class-rooms, each 20 ft. 
by 14 ft., and the intermediate epace is to be 
covered over, and will be useful as a playgroup 
in wet weather. The height from the ficor to 
the wall-plate will be 14 {t., and to the top of 
the pointed roof in the centre about 35 
Behind the porch, which will be 9 ft. by 7 ft, 
there will be  book-room, 7 ft. by 6 ft. The 
building will be of brick, with white stone dress- 
ings. Provision has been made for ventilation, 
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and the school will be heated in cold weather by 
means of hot air. Mr. Perkins, of the cathedral, 
is the architect; and Mr. Warner, of Malvern 
Link, the builder. In St. Clement’s parish the 
new infant school is to be built on a space 
adjoining the present schools, hitherto used 
as @® playgroand. It is somewhat irregular 
in shape. The architect is Mr. Ernest A. Day. 
The front wall will be close up to the line of 
Church-walk, and the entrance will be at the 
end near tothat by which access is obtained to 
the existing schools. A space of 9 ft. at that 
end will be walled off to provide the porch and 
a cloak-room, and the remainder will be the 
school-room, the dimensions of which will be 
47 ft. by 20 ft. The roof will be an open one, 
the interior height being 12 ft. to the wall-plate, 
and 28 ft. to the apex. The dressings of the 
building are to be of stone. Messrs. Joseph 
Wood & Sons are the builders. 








Books Receibed. 


“PaLESTINE Exploration Fund: Quarterly | 








which the canal will offer over the route to the 
East by the Cape; and selecting Galle as a 
standard of comparison in point of distance com- 
mon both to India and China, they show that 
the difference in favour of the canal is 5,135 
miles, equivalent, in point of time, to thirty-six 
days. Taking a vessel of the Volage class as 
an illustration, they find that the special cost of 
sending her by the canal, including all charges, 
and the extra coal which would probably be con- 
samed, would be 8951., to be placed against a 
saving of thirty-six days, leaving out of con- 
sideration the wear and tear of a voyage round 
the Cape; and they accordingly think it would 
be desirable to send all small or moderate-sized 
vessels through the canal. The widening of the 
canal they consider an essential to its final 
success, but think the present company are not 
likely to carry this out. They point out the 
difficulty in the way of doing so while traffic is 
going on. Appended to the report are maps and 
numerous sections of the canal. We may here 
remark that an interesting example of the | 





The Kist-Vean of Wendron, Cornwall.— 
One of the most interesting spots in this district 
is the summit of a circular pyramidal hill, which 
lies to the east, and within a mile of Wendron 
church-town. Here is a curious cave or kist- 
vean, on the highest part of the hill, surrounded 
by a circular inclosure of earth and stones. The 
Cornish Telegraph thus describes it :—“ Discover- 
ing a small path sunk 2 ft. below the surface, I 
followed the direction it led to, and presently 
found myself in an underground chamber, per- 
fectly square, with the walls very evenly and 
regularly built of stones, snugly built together 
without mortar or cement. These stones were 
generally of one size nearly, though one upright 
and thin slab was 5 ft. long by 4 ft. wide. On 
measurement, I found the walls to be 5 ft. 9 in. 
high and 8 ft. across. The doorway was re- 
markably narrow,—1 ft. 3 in. across and 5 ft. 
9 in. high. The roof of this building is one flat 
rock of granite, 10 ft. in length and 8 ft. 6 in. in 
width, averaging 1 ft. in thickness. This is sup- 
ported in its position by the upper stones which 


facilities to trade and traffic presented by the Suez | form the walls. On the exterior is an artificial 
Canal has just been afforded by the last voyage | barrow heaped up against the wall. It appears 
of the Danube steamship from Bombay to Liver- | to have surrounded the whole cave at one time, 
pool with 4,000 bales of cotton. She sailed from | when the doorway was blocked up. At the 


Statement, No, 6. January 1st to March Sist, | Bombay on February 12th. Bales of the cotton 


1870. Society’s Offices, 9, Pall-mall East.” 
These quarterly statements become more and 
more interesting, and the one under notice excels 
all previous statements in that respect. Besides 


the general progress, and the Moabite stone, with | 


arrived at mills in Huddersfield on March 25th, 
| and on the 29th yarn manufactured from it were 
| sent out by the Danube, on her return voyage, in 
_ forty-five days from her departure from Bombay. 
| The voyage by the Cape usually averages 100 to 


an illustration, it gives an account of temples in | j 95 days. Science Gossip, Nos. 63 and 64 


Cole-Syria, the summit of Hermon, the rock | 


tombs of El Medyeh, and various other interest- | 





ing matter. “Report on the Means to be 


(Hardwicke). This periodical sustains its 
interest as a monthly mediam of interchange 
and gossip for students and lovers of nature.—— 


adopted for permanently and beneficially | « pirst Quarterly Part of the Family Friend.” 


Disposing of the Sewage of the Borough of | 


Leicester. 
(Spencer, printer, Leicester).” Mr. Latham’s 
scheme for irrigation at Leicester, of which we | 
have already spoken, is here reported on. He | 
estimates the cost of the proposed works as) 
follows :— 

Proposed high-level intercepting sewer 


to irrigation area 5 ft. by 3 ft. 4in.... £9,500 0 0 
22 in. iron pipe for present pumping 





This is a new hgusehold journal of a superior 


By Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E.| description, to which Mary Howitt, Mrs. 8. C. 


Hall, and other known writers contribute. It is 
well illustrated, and is intended to aid in super- 
seding the pernicious literature which is now 
finding its way to the homes of England.—We 
get a paragraph from the current number of The 
Quiver :— 


“Tf we have attained any social standing, or made a 


engines, with sluice valves, &c., com- | little money, we shrink from apprenticing our sons to any 
PROUD nscsesrerrocapecusctoinigninascnstorapusesoss 4,000 0 0 | handicraft. We would rather send them to starve in an 
Laying down 650 acres of land with all | overcrowded profession, or to earn # scanty pittance as 
Calvents, BO, aay dsccerd ss sasscacceeverdorsnes 7,000 0 0 | clerks, than let them ‘sink’ into working men, although 
Alteration of existing engines ............ 500 0 0 | as carpenters or coopers, builders or engine-makers, they 
Sewage extractors and buildings ......... 2,000 0 0 | might soon earn three times as much as a clerk, and hope, 
—— | by industry and economy, to become masters and em- 

Making a total of .....,... serves £23,000 0 0 | ployers. They may work as hard as they like at their 


The total annual expenses are estimated at | 
6,3121.; and the total annual value of the pro- 


dace at 9,7501. ; leaving a net profit of 3,3001.—— | 





“Report of the Sanitary Committee of the, 
Borough of Nottingham for the Year ending | 
December 31st, 1869. (Allen, printer, Notting- | 
ham).” From this report it appears that the | 
annual rate of the mortality for 1869 was twenty- 
three deaths to 1,000 persons living. Latterly, 
the tewn has been becoming more unhealthy. 
The increase of dwellings built below the flood 
level in the meadows is deprecated. The report 
is signed by the chairman and vice-chairman of 
the committee, and by Mr. W. Richards, the 
sanitary inspector. Two useful tables, one of 
meteorological observations supplied to the 
Registrar-General by Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, C.E., | 
F.M.S., &¢., surveyor to the corporation, and 
another on rainfall, also by Mr. Tarbotton, are 
appended to the report.——‘ Report on the 
Maritime Canal connecting the Mediteranean at | 
Port Said with the Red Sea at Suez. By Capt. | 
Richards, R.N., F.R.S., Hydrographer to the | 
Admiralty, and Lieut.-Col. Clarke, C.B., R.A., | 
Director of Engineering and Architectural Works, | 
Admiralty. February, 1870.” This report has | 
Jast been issued. The general conclusions to | 
which both officers come are favourable to M. de 
Lesseps’s great undertaking. With reference to 
Port Said they observe that, though incomplete 
4s a harbour, the rate of accumulatiom of the 
deposits which are carried eastward from the 
Nile is 80 slow that any practical inconvenience 
to navigation from this cause may be considered 
remote, and, when it arose, might easily be 
remedied by an extension of the breakwater. 
Of the canal they say that most of the physical 
difficulties which, it was anticipated, would 
operate prejadicially on it, have proved to be 
fallacious. “They state that, for all steam-vessels, 
p vessels towed, ranging between 250 ft. and 
Ppl in length, with 35 ft. beams, and a draught 
bh “0 ft., it will be a convenient highway ; but 
or the transit of larger vessels special arrange- 
ments, such ag are made on a single line of rail- 
way, should be enforced. They then give 
calculations to show the advantages to England 








sports,—at cricket, at boating, at gymnastics,—but directly | 


hard mascular work earns bread or wages, it ia voted low, 
ungentee!, degrading. This absurd prejudice has never 
yet found a congenial soil in the East. To this day, for 
instance, among the Turks, a bandicraftsman often rises 


to offices of state, and now and then to the very highest | 


offices. And even in the Sultan’s seraglio, I believe, all 
the young princes are taught some handicraft, in order 
that, if misfortunes should befail them, they may have 
the means of earning their own bread. Among the ancient 


Eastern races this sensible manly custom was more preva- | 


lent than it is in modern times; and in no nation was it 
more strictly observed, or more honoured in the observ- 
ance, than among the Jews.” 








Miscellanen, 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday, the 21st inst., Mr. 
Henry O'Neill, A-R.A., gave a lecture on “ The 
Influence of Art on Civilisation, Music and the 





north-west corner of this room is a curious recess, 
| 2 ft. each way, and very systematically arranged. 
| This, when viewed from the summit, appears not 
‘unlike a chimney, but its original purpose 
‘cannot be determined. [Was it a ventilator ?] 
| Within the memory of the oldest natives of this 
locality there has not been current a single 
legend, not even the remotest tradition, which 
in any way decides the primitive use of this 
solitary object.” 

Value of Land in the City.—Some plots 
of land in Queen Victoria-street, City, the new 
thoroughfare from the Poultry to Cannon-street, 
have been let, at the Auction Mart, by Messrs. 
Foster, of Pall-mall, by direction of the Metro- 
potitan Board of Works, on building leases for 
terms of eighty years. Lot 1. The plot on the 
north-east corner of Queen Victoria-street and 
the Poultry, with frontages to each, amounting 
together to about 150 ft., and containing a super- 
ficial area of about 2,352 ft. There are two 
houses on this plot, in the occupation of Mr. 
Goode, tobacconist, and Mr. Brown, tailor, who 
are both under agreements to quit at a month’s 
notice. This plot was eagerly contested, and 
was ultimately knocked down to Mr. Wheeler, 
of the Poultry, at the price of 2,4001. per annum. 
| Lot 2. The plot adjoining the preceding, west- 
ward, with a frontage to the Poultry and 
| another to the new street. The portion next 
the Poultry is in the occupation of Messrs. 
Wheeler & Co.,and is subject to a lease (6} years), 
but possession of the portion of the plot facing 
the new street can be had immediately. This 
plot was disposed of to the same person at 8501. 
perannum. Lot 3. The plot on the south side 
| of the street, near the Mansion House, having @ 
| superficial area of about 6,296 ft., with a frontage 
| to the new street of nearly 105 ft., a frontage to 
| Charlotte-row of nearly 95 ft., a frontage to 
|Bucklersbury of about 86 ft., and a circular 
| frontege to the Poultry of about 20ft. This lot 
| was knocked down ai the price of 6,4001., but 

not sold, being under the reserved price fixed 
upon by the Board of Works. 


| Whe Royal Society’s Conversazione.—Sir 





Drama, and the Influence of Fashion on Art.” Edward Sabine gave his second conversazione on 
From the influence of music on art he proceeded Saturday night, the 23rd, at Burlington House, 
to that of the drama, which he considered gave Piccadilly, and numerous objects of interest 
the clearest insight into the moral and intel- were exhibited, including, by permission of her 


lectual being of a nation. He regretted the 
present lavish expenditure upon dramatic trifles, 
the taste for dramatic realisms thut destroyed | 
all scenic illusion, and the vicious sensationalism | 
that degraded the stage. The remedy which he 
suggested was an efficient censorship of the 
drama, such as existed at Athens in the time of | 
Phrynicus. Mr. T. R. 8. Temple said that 
English dramatic art had rather improved than | 
declined of late, and that Dr. Westland Marston 
and Mr. T. W. Robertson must be excepted from 
the general condemnation of dramatic authors ; 
whilst Mr. Sadler attributed the decline of the 
higher forms of dramatic art, in part, to the 
incompetency of actors. 


Antill’s Stench-Trap.—This patent stench- 
trap, with Stidder’s Patent Lock Grate, is a trap 
whether the lock grating be on or off. It is 
made from pig lead, and is perfectly smooth 
inside; can be easily cleaned out, and can be 
soldered to a lead pipe, or fixed where glazed 





pipes are used. It is recommended for the top of 
waste pipes in cisterns. 


Majesty, some beautiful drawings by Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Raffaelle; and an 
interesting ancient MS. from Abyssinia, the 
subject being “ Discourses on the Virgin Mary :” 
each page of the vellum is emblazoned in 
colours. Natural History was illustrated by the 
marvellous series of echinoderms, sponges, and 
foraminifera, illustrative of deep-sea life, dredged 
by Dr. Carpenter ; by M. Tegetmeier’s singular 
living examples of the development of the 
Mexican axotyl into a salamandroid amphibian ; 
and Dr. Palmer’s very nice drawings of surface 
animals from the China Sea and the Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans. Mr. Haviland’s valnable and 
instructive maps of the distribution of diseases 
excited considerable interest. 


Preservation of Stone.— M. Betinoourt 
writes to us from Boulogne, asserting that he 
has discovered a means of promptly staying the 
action of the atmosphere on limestone buildings 
susceptible of absorbing water. We are soofien 
told this that we need something more than mere 
assertion. 
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A “Royal Amphitheatre " for Brighton. 
A party of enterprising gentlemen purchased 
the Old Circular Bath, which forms the break in 
the Marine-drive at the Junction-parade. This, 
in four days, they have got converted into an 
amphitheatre, avd opened to the public. The 
remodelling wae done by a well-known con- 
tractor, Mr. Blackmore, and was superintended 
and carried out by his son, Mr. John Blackmore, 
jon. Within the limits of the old bath, a ring of 
37 ft. in diameter, surrounded with four rows 
of seats, covered with crimson cloth, has been 
made. On the north side, where the bathers’ 
rooms formerly stood, have been erected a pro- 
menade and some private boxes. Its seating 
capacity is estimated at 600. A commodious 
bar has been erected in the lobby to the original 
entrance to the baths, and as Clarendon mansion 
has also been purchased, it will most probably, 
before long, be fitted up as a hotel or clab. The 
panelling of the dome has been decorated by 
Mr. Blaker, the other decorations having been 
executed by Mr. R. Bonner. Round the base of 
the cupola runs a circle of jets, serving to illu- 
mipate the ring, and nearly the whole place. It 
is to be hoped that in this rapid conversion all 


Memorial of the Greek Revolution.—The 
King of Greece, we see from the Morning Post's 
Greek correspondent, has issued an ordinance 
authorising the erection of a national monument 
to the memory of the services and exploits of 
the Greek Revolution. M. Tsiller, a well- 
known architect, has been charged with the 
design of this monument, which is thus described 
in the Courrier d’ Athénes :— 

“The monument will be erected in the Place de le 
Concorde, one of the most beautiful squares of Athens. 
The principal figure is a woman standing, who represents 
Greece. Four other females seated personify the Pelo- 
ponnesus, the islands of the Aigean Sea, and those of the 
Ionian, Four statues will represent—in front the Arch- 
bishop Germanos blessing the flag of liberty; on the 
right, the siege of es on the left, the combat 
at Saran; and, behind, the arrival of Capodistria, of 
immortal memory, and King Otho. The seat of the prin- 
cipal personage will bear on the face the inscription, ‘ The 
Nation to the Liberators of all Countries,’ and on the 
back, ‘ Union is strength,’ ’” 


Completion of the Clerkenwell Police 
Station.—This station, which is situated in the 
King’s-cross-road, is from designs by Mr. T. C. 
Sorby, late surveyor to the Metropolitan Police. 
The amount of the contract was about 8,0001. 
The building is five stories high, and has accom- 





due care of the public safety has been taken. 


Zant Grinstead.—The Moat Church, which | 
has been built by Mr. E. Steer, of East Grinstead, 
from his own designs, at a cost of 1,0001., raised | 
by voluntary contributions, has been opened for | 
public worship. The church is intended to be | 
conducted on the Free Church principles, and in| 
accordance with the Congregational form and | 
order. It is sitaated upon a portion of the Moat | 
Estate, at the junction of the Moat-road, within | 
a few minutes’ walk of the railway station, and | 
is built in the Early English style of architec- | 
ture, with native sandstone, in random courses, | 
scapled quoins, rubbed window jambs and mul- 
lions, and roofed with slates; it has a tower with 
@ stone spire on the north side, about 70 ft. high. 
The interior consists of a nave and side aisles, 
timber-framed clearstory, with side lights sup- | 
ported on iron columns. The eastern end ter- 
minates with an apse and vestry; and at the 
western end over the lobby is a gallery, which is | 
reached by stairs in the tower ascending from | 
the lobby. In the tower is hung one of Vicker’s | 
patent steel bells. It is estimated that the) 


church will seat 400 persons. 


Sanitary State of Monmouthshire.—The 
state of some parts of Monmouthshire, as. 
regards sanitary arrangements, is reported to | 
demand serious attention. The want of privy | 
accommodation, which prevails to an extent that | 
will scarcely be credited, the defective drainage, | 
and the proximity of pigstyes to dwelling-houses | 
have done just what might be expected. Pontne- 
wydd and Cwmbran, villages between Newport 
and Pontypool, have suffered frightfully from 
typhoid fever. Blaenafon, a town numbering 
some 8,000 inhabitants, is in a deplorable state ; 
and measles are carrying off the children at the 
rate of six or seven a day. Such was the 
number of deaths there last week that it is com- 
puted that the death-rate had risen to the 
frightful figure of 163 per 1,000, instead of the 
usual proportion of about 22 per 1,000. 


Roots in Drains.—Mr. Crabtree writes :— 
“Some root fibres have been taken from the 
water-pipes laid for supplying Redcar with water. 
The most bulky one filled up the 5-in. glazed 
earthenware pipe as compactly as a plog of wood 
could have done, so that no water could pass it. 
We found a great many pieces of smaller growth. 
They appear to be all of one character, and are 
probably the roots of some elm trees which are 
growing not far distant from the pipes, and 
would first insinuate themselves in microscopic | 
lines into very minute openings, and then swell, 
spread, and ramify to the extent shown.” A 
knowledge of this circumstance may be useful. 


_ Kent Archaeological Society.—At a meet- 
ing of the council of this society, held on 
Monday, the 1lth inst., at Chillington House, 
Maidstone, the Earl Amherst, president, in the 
chair, several preliminaries were settled as to 
the annual congress of the society, to be held 
this summer at Sittingbourne. After the meeting 
many of the members ing the remains of 
the Roman villa on the estate of Mr. G. E. Sayer, 
at the end of Stone-street, now being excavated 
by the society, under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. J. Lightfoot, their assistant secretary. 


The Architectural Museum.—Sir Bartle 


modation for ninety-six constables, two inspec- 
tors, one superintendent, and one district super- 
intendent. There are eight cells. Hach of the 
floors is on an average 11 ft. high. The station 
is built with stock bricks, and the front win- 
dows and doorways have Portland and Tilbury 
stone dressings. The builders are Messrs. Lathey 
Brothers, of Battersea. 


‘Waste Pipes in Cisterns.—In making the 
sanitary examination of the Highgate Schools, 
it was discovered that the waste-pipes of all the 
water-cisterns communicated directly with the 
drains, and that the water was contaminated in 
consequence. Twenty-seven children have been 
treated in the Fever Hospital, and it has been 
determined to remove the whole of those re- 
maining to Bath-street, in order that further 
improvements in the building may be made. It 
is also proposed to erect @ reception-ward and 
infirmary. There have been no fresh cases during 
the last ten days. 


A Pseudonym.—Sir: The Builder,in a paper 
on “ Easter Island,” which appears at p. 322, gives 
an extract from a lecture delivered at our anti- 
podes, in which the lecturer speaks of “ Mr. 
Herman Melville, an intelligent American 
mariner.” Permit me to inform such of your 
readers a8 may not be aware of the circum- 
stance, that the above name is understood to be 
a pseudonym for Mr. Herman Merivale, C.B., 
Under-Secretary of State for India. I presume 
that he has sowed all such wild oats by this 
time.—A. H. Gent. 


The Operative Bricklayers and the 
Wational Education League.—The Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’ Society has become a subscriber 
of 1001., in ten years, to the funds of the Shef- 
field Branch of the National Education League. 
The society has forty-four branches scattered 
all over the country; and of its members, 655 
voted in favour of the subscription, and’ 180 
against it. 

The Saving of Life at the Thames Em- 
bankment.—When the Embankment wall was 
built, the placing of chains along the wall so as 
to aid in the saving of life, was suggested in our 
colamns. In a recent verdict of a coroner’s 
jury, we observe a recommendation to this effect 
was appended to the verdict. 


A Grammar School for Banbury.—A 
movement is on foot at Banbury to found a 
Grammar School, and towards the object Mr. 
Samuelson, M.P. for the borough, offers 1,0001. ; 
Colonel North, M.P., and Lord Saye and Sele 
(the High Steward), promise each 1001. 


Freemasons’ Hall, Lincoln.—This building, 
which is to be erected upon land in Newland, will 
very soon be commenced. We are informed 
that in addition to the ordinary requirement of 
a Freemason Lodge, a room 70 ft. by 32 ft., and 
20 ft. high, is to be erected at the back. 


Albert Museum, at Exeter,—At Exeter, 
the Albert Memorial Museum, which is now 
finally completed, was handed over to the town 
council of the city by the trustees. A view will 
be found in a previous volume of the Builder. 


The late Mr. Maclise, R.A.—The death of 
this great artist will have been heard of by most 





Frere, one of the Council for India, will lecture 
here on Wednesday evening, May 25th. 


an opportunity to speak of him, 


peipeaterears and with regret. We may find 





Fine-Art Exhibition in Ripon.—This ex. 
hibition has been opened by Hari de Grey and 
Ripon, who delivered an address on art-educa. 
tion on the occasion. 








TENDERS. 


For roads and other works at Trouville. Messrs 
— & Harvey, architects, Quantities by Mr, ©, 4. 
ould :— 




















Compa gnon seosccrssesrerseersreresers £23,203 0 0 
Young 20,855 0 0 
Bracher & Son 19,000 0 0 
Roberts 17,481 0 0 
Joneraud 16,000 0 0 
Coker 14,364 0 0 
Lo 14,253 0 0 





For erection of a shop, with basement, at 300, Strang 
for Mr. T. H. Ferrier. Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr, T. T. Green :— 

Scrivener & White (accepted)......£674 0 0 





For new stabling and additions to Stoke Hotel, Guild. 
ford. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 








Strudwick ....00....000 deunccevonieSereose £631 5 0 
Mason 6138 0 0 
Bay x. svesccesscsacer dadweccesccerecocesons 581 10 0 
Polla'd & Son ..... goanseegeeiaiibetvtan 647 9 7 
Footer aeteses 4070 0 
West (accepted) .....cccsrcorseee ae 475 0 0 





For house for Mr. Edwin Bostock, Stone, Staffordshire, 
Mr. Samuel Dorman, architect, Quantities supplied by 
Mr. Mansell :— 














For alterations and additions to the residence of Miss 
Bromhead, Bedtord. Mr, F, T. Mercer, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 




















Joy & Carter..........06 eavnendbcoutvevie £32) 0 0 
Spencer 316 10 0 
Te SERIO cxciveinennsgpegninistessonssene 296 18 0 
Cunvin 295 0 0 
Potter 5 294 3 0 
Richards. 292 8 6 
i 290 0 0 
2389 4 0 

. 238819 6 

288 18 0 

288 0 0 

284 6 6 

267 6 6 











For new schools for St. John’s Foundation Society, 







Leatherhead. Messrs. Benjamin Ferrey and J. H. Good, 
architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. Northeroft :— 
Bibbs & Bons ...cccesceesssoseces «015,166 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldran ...... 14,872 0 0 
Myers & S008 .........ceeceeseeeeeees 13, 00 
Jackson & SHOW ......scccrceseseees 13,740 0 0 
MODI ccssvcinrssinnnsioonnien inc 13,046 0 0 
Manstield, Price, & Co. . 13,011 0 0 
Dove, Brothers .. 12,725 0 0 
Sherbourne . 12,574 9 0 
12,400 0 0 


Goddard ......... « 12, 

*.* We are asked to mention that Mesers. Ebbs’s 
tender included by accident an addenda bill of omissions, 
2,0261, 


For the erection of a dwelling-house and stable at 
Chislehurst, Kent, for Mr. C. J. Cotterell. Messrs. 
Seurry & Wright, architects :— 

Candler 














£2,600 0 0 
Roberts 2,598 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ............« eves 2,476 0 O 
Brown ........ 2,435 0 90 
Tavener & Son (accepted).......... 2,240 0 0 





For ene amg railings, on a Portland stone curb, on 






























two sides of grounds of the Seamen’s Hospital, late 
Infirmary, Greenwich :— 
Coker £1,136 0 0 
Featherstone & Walker...... iw ae @ 8 
Topham & Co. ....ccccccossrseeseesves 1,080 0 0 
Turner & Co.......c0c.000s ww. 1,005 0 0 
Cottam-& Ge. . cracorsscarsosessscone ~ 988 0 0 
Boyd & Co.  .......r0rcseseee eearvers ~. 935 0 0 
Skid & Co. 920 0 0 
995 0 0 
890 0 0 
875 17 6 
857 0 
828 15 0 
79% 0 0 
790 0 0 
772 0 0 
771 10 O 
Barnish 70 12 0 
Hobbs & 8atch 722 7 ; 





Jhkes, Coulson, &Co. (accepted) 710 9 





Accepted for building a pair of semi-detached villas iv 
the Park, Hull, for Me. W. Bainton. Mr. BR. G. Smith, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, G, W. Ranwell:— 














Bricklayer, 
Goates £1,100 0 0 
Mason, 
Sweeting 178 0 0 
Slaters, 
Dawber & 80D wicccsseresseeees 5814 0 
and Joiner. 

Clarkson se ze 9 620 0 0 
Smiths.and Founders. 
Tatham & Co, ......cccesscsssesrnces e 5713 0 
Gee Plumber, Glasier, ond Garfitir. — 
Dreyer aad 1 QS 
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For farm buildings and <7 of cottages at Satton 











Scotsey, | near Mr. Henry Peak, 
= £772 0 0 
Pollard & SOW .....scccrssvecerssevoeeee COL O 0 
Taylor & Downes ERs it, . 
ce Oe 658 0 0 
. 634 0 0 
Macklin (accepted) ...cceccsecessncenee 535 0 0 





For stabling at Holford House, Regent’s Park, for Mr. 








Faber. Messrs. Hunt & Steward, architects :— 
Colls & Sons £292 0 0 
Keys os7 0 0 

& voc covesneseuccscesooaseoes 
pr nema yen . 275 0 0 








For villa residence for Mr. Dennett, at Byfleet aa oe 
and slates to be provided by proprietor). 
ee on ees 


Kelly, i oe (accepted). ad ne 


For alterations and additions to 
Bf peers ee Me. F.F. Holoworth, eek 
& —— 





© .cercceocscenterescrcces MOO 


ooo 
edad | 


M oe Ee iy |: | 
Haale 8 Mogens maguinnseetn : ae 


For rebuilding » Hope public-house in Smithfield 
Bars. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied phe Mr. L, C, Riddett :— 











2,395 0 0 
eect as $ 

Simpson & Son........ 000d seaecuoneves 
=, (accepted) .... eee so 





For the erection of the Religious Institute in Co ae De Carper 
tion-street, Manchester, for the accommodation 
Manchester and Salford City Mission Offices, and depéts 





























for the Manchester Auxiliary Bible gu and Religious 

Tract Society. Mowra. Mocten & Bridgeford, archi- 

tects :— 
Dawson £5,042 0 0 
Warde 4,963 0 0 
Robinson 4,815 0 0 
Armstrong & Dow  .....ccccccsrree 4,756 0 0 
Bowdon & Edwards........ a 0 0 
Statham ceveecsrccceee eocceee 00 
Tickle .....006 eanenenseneesies 006 
Terras ,..... . 00 
Clay ..canraninessennigtinemetiiinipna 6 0 
Want. ccspecories 06 
Horde & Eadie... 00 
Davies & Mawdsley 00 
Wade, Bros, 00 
Southern,,..... 00 
Davison ... 00 
Connor 00 
Thompson ., 00 
Swindells & Little ‘(aceepted) .. 4,051 0 0 
Higham  ..sccccciscacecsboutssnsshecs se 4,020 0 0 

For works at Old Kent-road, Mr. H. Field, archi- 
ct :— 

Nightingale .......... ncn ie @ © 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. . - 625 0 0 
Yearvey - 600 0 0 
Lacey 455 0 0 








For additions to Trensham-vale, for Mr. Rennie. Mr. 
T, Wonnacott, architect, » 9g not supplied :— 
Stables. 








For a villa at Redhill, Surrey, for Mr. F. Campion. Mr. 
F, Lees, architect :— 




















Cook £1,521 0 0 
Nightingale Shadeaiendieiedian copes age OO 
Baguley (accepted) 1,375 0 0 
Hooper 1,337 0 0 
For Montpelier Tavern, Mr. J. Birch, awh — 
Warne... £393 0 
Nightingale 370 0 0 
Farthing 358 0 0 








For additions and alterations to Sandlea House, Dat- 
chet. Mr. Josiah Houle, architect. Quantities by Mr, 
D, Cubitt Nichols :-—~ 











Ashby & BON .....cessccssrsssorerseeres £5,004 0 0 
T Anson 5,932 00 
Mansfield & Price .......000seee-e 5,793 0 0 
Axford & Whillier ......... x 00 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 5,595 0 0 
Macey 5,592 0 0 





For completion of three houses, Moss Hall Estate, 











chley. Mr. ©. W. Horne, architest :— 
Stafford , pbbekarise £675 9 0 
Taylor..,..... 675 0 0 
Niblett & Som ......ccseeee weaves. S00 OO 
Robson 614 0 0 
Wheeler... 439 0 0 





a 
tenes 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


wee ©. H.—W. Y.-H, L-@, W. R.—A.)M. L.—J. D.—C. P.— 
aa K—LI—F?. C.—R M. R,—H.G.—B. B.N.—D. G. H.—J.R 
Hwa, | OMears, M—H.—M. C.—Remover—H. B. G.— 
ba RT. 8.—L, 0.—H. O.—P. & R.—K. 0.—F. R.— 
~B an &—8. O—W, C. T.—F. W. M—C. J. A—J. H.—G. D, 
RET a: B (thanks, Not desired).—J. J. (too rambling!.— 
pad (we are quite willing to prim* tenders delivered in the North 

orth. -Midiend counties if they be sent to us, We have no 
Stographical partialities),—T, W. (shail appear). 


sdtimati™ Sompelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


os statements of facts, sts of Tenders, &c., ih oceans 


dy the n 
Dubie ame A address of the sender, not necessarily for 


Norse, ~ 
pubs The Tesponsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





TURNER & ALLEN’S 


reed DESIGNS 


GAS PILLARS, 


CANDELAB 
Bronzed Gas ae 


Fountains, 


Price Book 3s. 6d, in 
stamps, 


TURNER & ALLEN, 





Founders, 
ie. a and Manufactu: 








For Plain & Ornamental 


LAMP BRACKETS 


oper STATUES, 
ASES, &e. 

Gates, “Railings. Baleony 

Complete Pattern and 


IRON MERCHANTS, 


rers, 
UPPER THAMES | 
STREET, Lownow, E.C 





Y I 'H K 
Published Monthly, Price 2s. 63. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER, 
Line Engravings :— 
J. The Eve of the Flight, after k&. H. Curbould, 
TL. The Stag at Bay, after Sir & Lan‘seer, B.A. 
ILL Perdita and F orizel, from the Seolpture by J. Durham, A.R.A. 


America, by J. Jackson Jarves; the Stately Homes | ef £ Eagient 
Penshurst, by 8. C. Hall. F.S.A. i!lust 
Eurepe—York Cathedral, Amiens Ustbedral, by dy Dafforne, 
illustrated ; Eagle Lecterns, illustrated ; Studios of Rome, by H-nry 
Wreford ; ‘Buggestive Iustratious from the Old Masters in Art- 
Industries, illu-trated ; Arc in the Middle Ages, illustrated. 

ith numerous other Papers on Carrent Art- Topics, 

Loudon: ViRTUE & Ou. Ivy-lane, Pateraoster-row. 


per royal 4to. balf-moroces, 


[HE CARPENTER and ‘JOINER? 8 


ASSISTANT : being a Comprehensive Treatise on the Sclec- 
tion, Preparation, «end Strength of Matrrials, and the Mechanical 
Principles of Framing, with ther Applications in Carpentry, 
Jvivery, and hand-railing; alvo a Course of Instruction in Practical 
Geometry, Geomet: ica! Lin e*, Drawing, Projection, and Perspective, 
= an lilustrated Glossary of Terms used in Architecture and 


iding. 
By JAMFS NEWLANDS. 
Tilustra’ed by an ext nsive Series of Piates, and many hundred 
Bngraviogs on Wood. 
“We know of no trestise on Carpentry and Joinery which at all 
approaches this ia meri*.”— Mechanics’ Magazine 
london: BLACKI# & FON, 44, Pa'ecnoster-row, 


, Foolseap 8vo. bound, 74, td. 
EDDIE'S PkAUTICAL MEASURER.— 
A Beries of Tables for facilitating the Cs'culations required in 
all the Building Trades. New edition, greatly improved and enlarged. 
London : BUACKIE & « SON, 44 Paternoster-row, 


Just er post, 7d. 
QO’ ART TRALNING addressed to 
By JOHN G. CRACF, 
London : JOHN BU MPUS, 158, Oxford-street, w. 


Working Men, 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, POOR-LAW aes &c. 
This day is published, price 8. 6 


GUIDE to the CUN STRUCTION and 
MANAGEMENT of WORK HOUSEs : contaiaing the recent, 
“ Tastructivps ” of the Poor-Law Board 
By Dr. EDWARD SMITA, Medical Officer to the Poor-Liw 
Board and Poor-Law Inspector. 
London : KNIGHT & CO, 90, Fieet-street, EC. 


SMITH & SON, experienced DIVERS 

« and Contractors for any class of Submarine Work, such as 

Repairing Dock-gates, Invert-, Underpitnnin: Quay-walls, Sinking 

Cylinders for Bridges, Working a+ sunken Vessels, &o. — Private 
Residence, 50, Gladst me-street, Battersea Park. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
, Decorative Furniture, and d Gilding in in all iw | branches, 


Work 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, gh Inn, B 
steps, Oxford-street. Work dene ty the day, hour, 0 orjob. Materials 
Secretary. 


found if required.— Address to the 
NEW METHOD of REPRODUCING 


PLANS, DRAWINGS, DESIGNS, &c. 
Invite the attention :f Arcnite-ts, a+ or pon and Draughtsmea to 


Literary Contributions :—Art- Museums, Amateurs, and Artists in 
of 





























Messrs. EDWARDS & KIDD 
their cece. tly perfected process of 
PHOT - MECHAN'CaL RINT ING, 
ducing ! of Fae-simile Prints cheap ly and with 


For p arge 
great ra ity. ‘Pall par'icu'ars and spc'mens on appitcation, 
Ft , HENRIETA-STREGI, COVENT-GARDEN, 


“ARCHITECTS, &c.—A Gentleman of 


many years’ experience woul:! be willing to PREPARE DRAW- 











INGS, SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTITI£S, &. on m terms.— 
Adoress, Z. A. 14, Melgrave-street, South, aw. 
EW AUTOGRAPHIC or REPRO. 


DUCING PROCES33.—Artists, Amateurs, Architects, Eugi- 
neers, civil and mechanical, Drsftsmea tu every department of Art 
or Art Manufactares, can, »y means of this valuable invention, bave 
their sketches or draw ugs mu'tiplied ad libitum, at a very mode- 
rate cost. The reproduc'ion is, in fact, avsolute y identical with the 
thing drawn—a perfect fac-simiie —wita all the beauties or faults as 

the case may be, The process is facile and charming, while the 
materials used are simpty pencil and aa corr ction — —_— 





it readily with an ink eraser. 

cas ba hope for any length of time, and ae be printed a 

. Kxamples of its universal application to be seen at 

wachU RE, ae ee MACGREGORS’, Lithographers to 

the Queen, 37, Wal 

Brecimens of this new style of Lithography, especially adapted for 

Estate Agents and Auctioneers, can be seea application, or sent 
by post, if desired, with prices, &c. 


NCIENT ARCHITECTURE.—The 


d the long-lost but s mple process by 
which és ancieuts coe their immenve blecks of stone, still the 
mystery and wonder of modern architects. By the rude process 
bivcks of stone of any possible weight caa be rawed up with less ex- 
penditure of labour than Ww mid hvu up on a building an equa! balk 
of bricks and mortar. The d scovery, besides restoring the Tit«nis 
grandeur of architecture, will d> «way with hod-work, and be of 
great service iu loading at quarries. Avy architect, buiider, or 
other persen that wil! supp'y the means tv bring it out may com 
mand almost apy terms svort of the honour of the important dis- 
covery.— Address, ©. 137, Bro. k--treet, near St-paey “tation, 


KTiCLED PUPIL WANTED in a first- 
class City Upholat small 


and De 
premium will be  requited: —Apply toc. & L 108, —. 














ART-J OURNAL, 


BoRUGH o of WARWICK.—To SUR 
Warwick Local Board of Health are prepa 

Hi ) receive A? PLICATIONS for the office of SURVBYOR to the Soard, 

Persons desirous of filling the office in sesordascs with the pro- 
visions of “ The Public Health Act, 1818,” “ The Local Govern-uent 
Act, 1858,” and the bye-laws of the Board, and devoting the whols of 
their time _ the duties of the office, are Tequested to forward appli- 
eations to “Surveyorship ”) on or before the léth 


5 me (superscribed < 
day of MaY next, stating age, a qualifications, and salary 
accompsn 





men’s and generai m+nagement of towns. The msa:gemen: of the 
sewngs farm will devolve upon the Surveyor, some . kay weige of 
sewage trr witl bea 8 “gr 
will be required. No perma over 43 years of oan t a 
—- information may be = on application to me. — 

Local Board. CATTELL GREENWAY, Clerk. 
Jury-street, Warwick, 20th April, 1870 


BRADFORD CEMETERY, YORKSHIRE. 


WaNTED s MANAGER for the dhowe Cemetery, to superin- 

pene deh Sag ae of the graves and vaults, also to take 

it of the y's workmen geverally, and to assist 

he the Office in taking the orders and keeping the accoants. A suit- 

able resid on the ises, and a silary of 100%. per annum will 

be given pag paver 4 to apply. by letter. stating age and references. 

Al: letters to be addressed to Mr. GAY, Secretary to the Cow pagy, 
Exchange Butidings, gana order of the Directors, 

Bradford, April 12ch, 1870. 


RICKLAYERS.— WANTED, a few Steady 


_# a gt or ge 2 ewer 494 bears per werk and 
overtime, ages 334 per w —Address, Whittinogha) 
ne*r Preston, Lancashire, esianliecaa 


STATE MANAGER, or to SUPER- 
INTEND a LARGE JOB. — A tical ° 
BUILDER'S —_ and CLERK of WORKS po tps = 
GAGEMENT. experienced. First-cloes testimonials. 
Married. Agel ’0 —-Addoon aan, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


| SANITARY ENGINEERING. — PUPIL 


or APPRENTIC#.—A clever, well-educated Youth, with tech- 


























| nical tastes, REQUIRED, in the Office of the Engineer and Surveyor 
| ofa metropolitan suburb, with charge of sewace and wa’er work. 

A i will be , and a small calary paid. Letters, con- 
taining fall particulars as to age and attainments (owa baodwriting) 
Neen” at The Builder” Office, adcressed “SANITARY ENGI- 


’ 
f [ ‘0 ARCHITECTS’ PUPILS.—One who 
has completed his Articles, and ix desirous of ob:a'ning a 
knowledge of Surveying, would be RECRIVED on very advantagsous 
terms in an Office whe e the tw» prof-ssious are com sined.— Address, 
by letter ouly, A. O. care of Messrs, Kiugsbucy & Co. 12, Clemzat's- 
lane, Lombard- ‘street, EC 


r YRAVELLERS REQUIRED upon COM- 


MISSION, calling on Eagineers, Contractors, Builders, Archi- 
tects, Ship uilders, Painters, Decorators, &:. me bat men alresty 
travelling for good firms need apply. LOU:iL AGENT of good 
standing and influence also REQUIRED. —Toe IND&SCKUCTIBLE 
PAINT COMPANY, LIMIVED, 8, Finvh-lane, Loudon, BE. 


ACANCY for a JUNIOR CLERK, in a 
Builder's Office. Must be a good writer, quick at figures. A 
— opportunity to learn the business. (No premium.) S.lary 
e second yesr. (Hours, Nine to S:x).—Apply, by iescer, to Messrs, 
TYuke & LEWELLIN, Builders, 7, Wood-street, Westminster. 


TO WOOD CARVERS. 


W ANTED, aclever, steady Man, capable of 

EXECUTING GOTHIC WORK from an Arehitect’s draw- 
ings. Principally charch work. State term:.—Address, Box 12, 
Poet office, Lancaster. 


W ANTED, immediately, a thoroughly prac- 
tic | ASSISTANT in an Architect’s Office.—Address, st sting 
experience, terms, &c. to 442, Office of “ Tae Builder.” 


ANTED, a Young Man, from 16 to 18 

ars of age, to Make himself Useful in a JOBBING 

BUILDER'S OFFICE. A slight kuowledge of drawing required, 

Workmen's hours, Salary moderate.—Addcess, Mr. PUNsFURD, 
Neweagent, 58, Mount-st eet, Grosvenor-square, 


ANTED, immediately, a Youth to attend 


Office. drust write a good hand and trace well.—Apply 
tot HOUSEKEEPER, 20, Cockspur-street, Pall-mail. 


‘0 DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
ANTED, TWO or THREE ASSIST- 
ANT, wee. can draw well and quickly. Ifcapable of de-ign- 
ing ornament, they would be much appreciate 1.—Appiy to HEAL ON, 
Be TLER, & BAYNE, 14, Garrick-street, Covent Garden, Loudoa. 


TO COUNTRY PAINTERS. 


WANTED, by a steady Man, a SITUA- 

TION as PAINTER and PAPERHANGER. If fora 
constancy wages no object.—Adireis, W. JACKSON, Star Coffee- 
house, Slosne-square, Chelsea, 8. W. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, a RE- 

poten: he as ae DOOR or GENG#RAL FOREMAN, 

Carpenter by trade.—Address, T. H. 43, Baxentale-street, Hackney- 
road, N.E. 


bs er by a practical Man, STAIRS, 
, or apy quantity of yey cee me tg 5, 308 






































Power-street, New- acl Batt-rsea ne ns 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


a grastienl. BUILDER'S FOREMAN. Carpenter by trade. 
— good.—Address, A. B, 2a, Myrtie-street, Queen's-road, 








BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, &:. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man, aa BELLHANGER.—Address, J. WOODWARD, No. @ 
New end, Hampstead. 





BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, Q SITUATION, by a Man 
30, was ew do painting, slat ng paperhanging, gas 


waterfi in metal or icon pipiog. Character from pre ent 
oe of conmeehnadaoen, ©. PAYN, Susimsford-steeet, Caa- 


terbury, Kent. 





TO TIMBER MERUCHANTc. 
ANTED, for an active civil Young Man, 
19, EMPLOYMENT as YARD SALESMAN, or Under 
in a Timber Yard. Willing to make himself uscfal. Quick at 
yng | writes a good hand, and bas a k.owledge of wouds. —ad- 
dress, A. B, Cookson’s Post-vifice, Golborae-road, Upper Westbourne 


rm 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, a 
SITUATION as CABPENTER ani JuINES.— Address, 
T. T. 275, New Ken Kent-road. 
To ED b ME4UHANTS, BULLY Eas, &. 
ANTED, by a highly respectable Young 
Mau, of 2, © business havits, a K4-ENGA' cece 
eaLtsuan, YARD FOR —s banart, Serel, orotovare oad 
pos ee eet ante —Address, B&CA 12, Windsor 
rvad, Holloway, N. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ Apriz 30, 1870, 








DECORATORS, &e 
"WANTED, by by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION. Tea Painter, and 4 bandy at writing and grainiog. 
Addresr, H. BL 275, New Kent-roa*, 


TO BUILDERS, ——, MERCHANTS, PROPRIETORS, AND 


ANTED, a “SITUATION of trust, as 

CLERK, 8A LESMAN, COLLECTOR, or CLERK of WORKS, 

by a party thoroughly experienced in the building and oe 
trades — Address, at 











BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


want a SITUATION a CONFI- 


DENTIAL CLERK, by the Advertiser, who could render 











great arsistence to the Principal in the managment of the b 
Address, 446, Office of “ The Builder.” 


BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WaANteD, a JOB, by a good PLUMBER 
and GASFITTER. Thoroughly understands bath-work, 

Piece or day Labour Boa —Address, A. B, 12, 8t. John-street, 
Peter-street, Is!ington, N. 








WANTED, a "SITUATION in an 
tect’ , as ir. by © first-class 
; ote wan ana) ae yeara’ experience. — e 
Henry-street, Pentonville, N. A.B, 





$$$. 


TO BUILDERS, SURVEVOQRS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a outh, ‘aged 16, an 


ENGAGEMENT, 7 an Office of the above, not been in 
Terms 








22, Rolcsoonier row. 0 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly” practical GENERAL OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. 
Just completed a City job. ge Joiner by trade. First- 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a first-class 

PLUMBER, a JOB (Piecework or Daywork) Well uo tn 

new and old work. Good references if want.d.—Addres:,C. P. 53, 
Philip-street, Kingsland-road, N. 





class references.—Address, J. G. M. C.ty- 
road, Islington. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as OFFICE BOY or JUNIOR CLERK in the Timber 
Trade. Has hed twclve months’ -xperience ina Londoa yard. Ave 17. 
Reference both in town »nd country.—Address, J, C. 39, Bepyon- 
road, De Beauvoir Town, N. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, CLERK of WORKS, er Charge ofa 
Job, by a thor »ughly practical and en Man (Jciarr by trade). 
Aged 42. Well up in all branches, measuring up work, detail — 
other drawings, setting out work, &c. = timonials and 
— Address, 290, Office of ** The Build 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Ww4 NTED, by a thoroughly practical 
CLERK cf WORKS. a RE-ENGAGAMENT or a SITUA- 
TION as MANAGING or GENFRAL FOREMAN. Ccmpetent to 
prepa e working and detail drawings, measure up work, and e 
out quantities. Has bad experience in toe office and upon works.— 
Address, KENT, 10, Liverpool-street, Eing's-cross, 








TO DECORATORS, UPHOLSTFRERS, &c. 


‘i . 
ANTED, by an ARTIST, decorative 
end yractical DRAUGHTAMAN, an ENGAGEMENT, to 
take the entire management of decorative department, or other- 
wise. Good references. Folios snd specimen« shown. Town pre- 
ferred.— Address, No. 433, Office of ‘‘ Tie Builder.” 





BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK tothe above. Thoroughly acqusinted with 
the routive of the office, including prime cost. ty 23. Good 
references.—Address, B, M. 58, East Bund-street, Leicester, 





BUILDERS. 


\ JANTED to “APPREN TICE, a Youth 

{indoors), for five years, as Joiner and Conpenter, in a good 

— —For particulars, apply, stating terms, to H. G. COOPER, 
House Decorator, Bishop Stortford. Herts. 


Ww4 NTED, by an active, steady Man, an 

ENGAGEMENT as WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS, 
in or out door, or on an estate. Fair dravghtsman, and first-class 
bandrail and staircsse band. Six year.’ character from last em- 
ployer.—Address, A. B. Office of ‘* The Bailder.” 


ANTED, an immediate ENGAGE- 

MENT, in "the OFFICE of a BUILDER, bya respectable 

Young Man. Seven years’ experience. Good references.—Address, 
C. W. care of Mr. O. Hockey, 16, Firh-street-hill, E.C. 


W ANTED, by a good GRAINER and 
MARBLER, a SITUATION or JOB. Can be well recom- 
mended, and specimens seen if required. Cheap estimates given f r 
a)l kinds of work, by job oryard. Imitation of inlaid work neatly 
executed.— Address, G. G. 9, Pak-place, Knightsbridge, Brompton. 














TO ARCHITECTS, & 


ANTED, bya competent ASSISTANT, 


a RE- ENGAGEMENT. Country not obj cted to, Seven 
years’ experience.—Address, ALPHA, 3, E liott-road, North Brixton 





ANTED, PUPIL, in a Builder's Office. 


No premium Tequived. First year’s service taken instead.— 
Apply to J.D. HOBSON, 7, Duke-street, Adelphi. 





HOGANY AND TIM8ER TRADR. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


TRAVELLER or YARD FOREMAN. First-claw refer: Lees. 


Adérers, 8. C, Deac .n’s News Rooms, Leadenkall-street, E.C. 





\y J ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. 
First-class testimonials.—Direct A. D. 31, Thornbill-street, N. 


‘0 ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 
rerved his ottdes in a provincial town, an ENGAGEMENT 
2s JUNIOR ASSISTANT. A good and neat draught-man and artistic 
colourist. Can prepare working and det+il drawings from sketches, 
and is well ypin the routine of am Architect’s office. Good refer- 
encee.—F. W. D. 1, Weilesley- y terrace, Miln “requ re, London, N. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable and steady 

Man.aS8I' wien as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. 
Can do gaining if required, Employed as above over fi'teea years. 
Ad ‘ress, A. B. 22, Baker-street, Weymouth street, New Kent-roa i. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP FOREMAN. Well up in eetting out; thoroughly | 
wed to plane, specificat‘ons, and detsil drawings. Can measure up. 
Used to machinery. Good system. Good reference. — Add:es, 
T. G. 92, Wurtemberg-s'r-et, Clapham, Surrey, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECIS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


‘ 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as 
AEfSISTANT in an Office. Is prac‘ica'ly acquainted with 
building. Can level, survey, prepare drawings frum rough sketches, 
trace, @c. Balary not so much aa of ject as uap.ov<ment.—A 
402, Office of ** The Buiider.” 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILD 


W ANTED, aSITUATIUN as "PLUMBER. 


Can do gwfitting and plaio zinework, aod willing to fill up 
time at other brancies if required.—Addres:, i. B. 4, Samucl street, 


Bt. George's East, EB. 

V ANTED, a SITUATION as IMPROVER 
in the Carpen ery and Joinery Trate. Aged 2: 

five years in the trade in Lanien. Nee jeotion nee acme 

Weges no obj-ct, Good references.—Address, H. M. care of Mr. 

SIMMON, Btationer, &c. Moore P.tk- road, Fulb. m, London. 8.W. 


TO ae AND PAINTERS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly competent 
Hoend, a ETIUATION as HOUSE PAINTER, Pape: hanger, 
and Glazier. Capatle of taking charse of work, God references, 
Town or country.— Address, A. B. No. 13, Portland street, toh», W. 














O BUILDERS’ FUREME. 





the trade before, but is he nn dog to meke ‘aeeae wef 
——_ For further particu’ adres, 433, 0 of “The 
iu * 





ARCHITRCTS, &c. 
r[PEMPORARY ‘ASSISTAN CE, — n rears 
C Artistic, and Worki: 
Land Brie ey bn made, and otates td cota te es 
Sate, and quantities for builders, by C. & LW Green 
street, E. 


HE Advertiser, aged 37 (Married), has 





now been in private practice began aes last past, owes 

which time he y deecnea” 00, Yo 0.00, erection of bis 
own designs, varying ia cost from 300%. 10,0008. pe and Doug 
t at whole ale prices. and worked q ies never 





TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
clever, spebemnattent Loadon SHOP or GENERAL FORE- 
MAN. Would not object to the country, or to sub-contracting. Is 
a draughtsman, and has taken off quantities and —_ prime cost 
books —Address, ALPHA, Mr. Dodge, Builder, tford. 


W ANTED, PAVING, Foot or Carriage- 


way, Kerb Setting, or Granite Dressing, ts TAKE by the 
PIECE, by a first-class practical Man, of twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience under Dock, Railways, Metrop:litan Boards, and Government 
Engineers. One trial. — Address, JAMES CRUTCHLEY, No. 7, 
James-place, North-street, Poplar. 








NTRACTORS AND BUILDERS, 


W AN TED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION, in ony position of trust and confidence. Has been 
with a London firm several yesrs as Cashier and Agent for very 
extensive works. Well acquainte! with the business. Goo refer. 
ences and security if required.—Address, 331, Office of “ The Builder.’’ 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by an experienced, thoroughly | § 

practical ie energetic Man, aSITUATION as MANAGER 
or GENERAL FOREMAN. Ten years’ first-class references. Coun'ry 
pref-rred. Just compl>ted a were contract —Address, BETA, 150, 
Seen Portland-street, London, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHE 


AY ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, by a 

thervaghly p ti avd tie Man, as GENERAL or 
~~ FOREMAN. No dation {to a “good country job.— Address, 
C. W. 44 Lee-street, King-land, EB. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
WAne™, immediately, a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT, by a Young Man at present engaged in a Con- 
tractors Office. Well up in ali the different duties. Ten year.’ 
experience. First-class references. Salary moderate.— Address, 
C. R. H. 1, Robart’s terraee, Commercial-road, E. 














‘0 ARCHITE°TS. 


ANTED, i a thoroughly practical Man, 

ho has jast finished a large job, a RE-EN3AGEMENT as 
CLERK or WORKS. Used to prepsring working drawings, and mea- 
suring up work.— Address, 277, Office of “ Tbe Builder.” 





O AR‘HITECTS. 
ANTED, ‘. RE-EN GAGEMENT as 
CLERK of sWORKS. Twenty years’ experience. Te:ti- 
monials firat class. We!l up in church work, quantities, measuring 
up works,&c. Age, 45.—Address, A. Z. Z. Mrs. Everard, Kintbury, 
Hutgerford, Berks. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


W ANTED, by an AS=ISTANT, an EN- 

GAGEMENT. Is a good DRAUGHTSMAN’ (Gothic and 
Classic). Can prepare working, detail, and competition d-awings, 
perspectives, assi-t ia quantities, and agood lax surveyor. Good 
references. Terms m —Address, J. A. RADCLIFFE, Spri ig- 
street, Hudderefiel '. 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a respectable middle-aged 
Man, a SITUATION a« FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Can do 
Z. No. 5, Queen-square, 








any kind of gra‘uing, &c.—Address, A. Y. 
Eldon-s‘reet, Finsbury. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, by the advertioe, | a SITUA- 

TION as CLERK to the above. Thoroughly conversant 
with th- duties. Age 22. Good referesces.—Adcdress, C. B. 16, 
Bride-street, Liverpool-road, N. 


10 ARCHITECTS. 


W ANTED, by a really good DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, an ENGAGEMENT. Has a thorough, practical 
knowledge of cons: uction and cetails, and understands perspective, 
and the} ueusl duties, Terms quite moderate.—Address, A. M. Pyst- 
office, Lower Tooting, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
as ESTIWATING. M&ASURING, QUANTILY TAKING, 
and GENERAL MANAGING CLERK. Well up in competition,— 
Address, J. R. 4, Chapl-place South, south Autley-street, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by an experienced JOINER, 
of good adarens, aSicUATION as AMANUENSIS, COR: 
RESPONDENT, or Otberwi-e. Thor u.hly onderstands Phonetic 
Shorthand. Also a member of the Phonetic Society, First-class 
refcrences,—Addres», D. V. 7, Clyde-terrace, Fure+t-hill, 8.E. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, or will Take the Lxbour 

of a large Job. Good testimonials, with reference to present em- 
8. 4, Frederick-terrace, Beatrice-rosd, Biue 

















oyer.— Address, 
Anchor-road, Bermondsey. 


used before, is prepared to UNDERTAKE ANY SIMILAR WORK 
for a private mannan ag or for an architect who wishes 
design > > Advertiser has had 
chapel, school, ba: » Villa, 
farm Valldiogs, laying out extensive 
laying out building land, peo 
Chari'y missioners), and a variety of practical work. Hs isa 
dravghtseman, but dors not ~— Y much office confinement ; he 
could introduce all kinds of building —_ forse, crane, 3 mile of 
tramway, ard trucks to ran on it, 5 necessary, could de develope 
the resoures of an untried estate, mo or otherwise, 
Reference; to ey 4 yo aan —, and others.—Further 
particulars from Q. E. D. Post-office, Liverpool, pro tem. 





ITECTS, SURVEYORS, 


HE ‘Aavudion. 21, 
ENGAGEMENT as IMP! 


AND BUILDERS, 
uires a RE. 


years’ experience. I: a fair draughtsman and good colou 
Highest testimonials, Salary, 11. ls. per week.—Address, A. J. a] 
office, ford, E. 





r | YEMPORARY ASSISTANCE.—A SUR- 
— and BUILDER'S pan por an mngetonen’ measurer, 

and wel 1 in any of the office 
duties, will b be glad of an ENG AORWENT as above He is a good 
draughtsman.—Address, BURVEYOR, 11, Duke-street, Portland- 


place. 
HE very best TEMPORARY ASSIST- 


ANCE RENDERED to Architects, Civil Engineers, &. Per. 
epectives, pr working drawings, surveys, designs, &c.—Address, 
922, Office of 








** The Builder.” 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURV&YORS, AND OTHERS. 


QUBVEYOR, &c. —WANTED, an EN- 
AGEMENT as SURVEYOR, ENGINEER, " or DRAUGHTS- 

MAN. Practically acquainted with 

supuly, town improvements, &c and 

take the execution ani entire charge 

practice.— Address, A. E, Post-offi e, Dendford, W 


sewer construction, water 
is - competent to under- 
x “a Sixteen years’ 





To es ovavoun > SAE Aarons, 


ENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of 


WORKS.—A SITUATION is mated “4 &@ practical Man of 
considerable experience, Take Charge of a Job &o. First-class 
and X. ¥. 150, Great Portiand- 





street, W. 


RAINAGE—To ENGINEERS and 


SEWER CONTRACTORS.—A CLERK of WORKS or FORE- 
MAN open toa RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can m assure and set out work 
of every description. Eight year’ good —Address, H. 8, 
14, Durbam-row, High-street, Stepuey, Londoa. 








TO BUILDERS, GENTL! 


LONDON practical FOREMAN, who 

bas jnst completed extensive villas in the country, wishes for 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT to Take Charge of Works in town or ane 
Gvod references.— Address, J. B. Post-office, Beckenham, 





TO ARCHITECIS, BUILDERS, 
N experienced SURVEYOR is open to 


TAKE QUANTITIES, MEASURING, ESTIMATING, &c, at 
any reasonable charge —Address, 417, Office of * The Builder.” 


TO STAIRCASE-HAND3 AND FOREMEN. 
BENCH-HAND, aged 29 (considerable 
exprience), WANTS a Jos ‘with a STAINCASE HAND for 

improvement in ratile and stairs, Is thonsnahly & proficient in Riddell’s 
system «f lines. Two years’ recommendation as joiner from present 
(fics — Address, HENRY WALKER, 1 16, Whitfeid-street , 
Tottenbam-cvurt- road. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, out of employ: 


ment, would be glad to undertake the COPYING of PLANS 
&ec. or any light draughteman’s work, at a nominal price, —Ad iress 
Cc. C. CLUTCERBUCK, Long Whittenham, Abiogdon. 


A 


Av dress, B. B. 15, Frederi 


A 


A few miles f.0m London 
land, Widow, We-t-street, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

‘ PERSON who has had many years pene 
t perience in professions, at home aud 
caucn die a. MNGAGEMENT. Aadnee, X. Z No 7, 

Grusvenor Mansious, Victoria-street, 8.W. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


GENERAL FOREMAN is open to an 


ENGAGEMENT. Fa completed two large public works.— 
ck-road, Lorrimore-equare, Walworth, SE. 
 oaiiiiniannteiene 





TO CARPENTERS AND BU 
YOUNG MAN, a OARPEN TER and 
JOINER, wishes for a CONSTANCY in a go0d Jobbing shop 
— Se H. care of Mrs. 
JOB FOREMAN, of great experience, is 


in want we ENGAGEMENT. Used to lar ¢ works. Fist 
ress, W. 0. 208, Cambridge 

















TO HOUSE DECORATORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHER3. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a SITU ATION for a permarency, as thoroughly good 

PAINTER andGLAZ(FPR, Peper hanger, Gilder, Distemperer, Writer, 

Grainer, &c. Can weasure ard work, or take charge if 

required. Terms moderate.— A dren, “WD. D. 77, Alfred-terrace, 
Leyton-road, Stratford New Town, E. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by. 


TO MASIER BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 


A: PRACTICAL MOSAIC ARTIST, 

CCLEsIASTICAL DECORATOR, and eee ed — 
Sarcaraent, ornes ever, facet Sete 
Great Dover-street, sorough. 


A THOROUGHLY “practical CLERK of 


WoRKs, _soaiates 3 with Gothic an ee work and all the 


“a 4s, 








an experienced and we'l-pr.ctised ASSISTANT, pt m BITUAT eneral ledge Saseies ENT. adress, 
to all office duties, and c mpetent to take entire ch agree ma eat ny af in, Dvemonend: oa. Birmingham “aaares Le 
and ou. of office.—Addrese, 406, Office of “The Bailaee” — wrag mircnn AE eer hegpenggredee hu, B : a oe . cae ed 
— 











LDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANIED, a kkK-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLEKK end —— Aged 24 Eght years wite last 


oe Excelicat ences ~ Address, 118, Office of “ The 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYO: 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


good, neruvate, and expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN end 8UR- 
VEYOR, Terms very mod First-class 1eferences.— Address, 





erate, 
W., B. 36, Obersteiu-road, New Wan! sworth, 








GENTLEMAN, of practical coo reeist 


A of the general Building Trade, is open to an mnaseee 
Fum, or over some 
—Address, 


as MaNAGER to some large 


YY. M large Eee 
Twenty five yaar’ experience. Aged 42. 
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